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I.—HYMNS AND HYMN-BOOKS. 


Hymas for the Christian Church and Home. Collected and 
edited by James Martineau. 1840. 

Our own Hymn Book. Compiled by C.H. Spurgeon. 1866. 

The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 

[E. H. Bickersteth.] 1872. 

i The Hymnal Noted, with Appendix. Fifth Edition. 1873. 

Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and edited by 
James Martineau, LL.D. 1874. 


THE study of hymnology has, of late years, been pursued 
with a diligence and zeal which have done much to raise 
it to the dignity of a distinct branch of literary research. 
It can boast of an extensive and rapidly increasing critical 
apparatus and a continually accumulating store of materials. 
Inquiries undertaken, in the first instance, for the immediate 
purpose of improving and enriching the psalmody of dif- 
ferent churches, have been continued for the sake of their 
intrinsic interest. A genuine enthusiasm is shewn in hunt- 
ing up every particular connected with the origin and history 
of anything in the shape of a hymn. It is seldom that the 
secret of an “anonymous” is not unveiled ; and the obscurest 
| author is sure ultimately to have some traces at least of 
his life and character discovered. The Introduction, Text, 
Indexes and Notes, of any well edited hymn-book contain 
the results of long and careful examination of hymnological 
literature, by many students, in many different directions. 
Editors and translators, collectors and critics, have al] helped 
\ to make the work of every successive compiler buth easier 
and more thorough; while he will still probably have to 
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make fresh explorations on his own account, costing him 
no slight labour aud pains, and resulting perhaps in a date 
or a corrected line. Such careful and conscientious editing 
is in striking contrast with the practice of those compilers 
who have been content to get together, from any sources, 
whatever happens to suit their purpose, and to print it 
without any intimation of age or authorship, and with no 
attempt to give an authentic text. Compilations of this 
sort serve a practical end, no doubt, but do so in a very 
lame and imperfect fashion. They quite miss many ele- 
ments, of the greatest value, which are connected, so to 
speak, with the very life and soul of a hymn. For it is 
just that expression of religious faith and devotion which 
is freest to admit a variety of illustration, historical, bio- 
graphical and literary. There is a sort of private and 
personal interest in the relation in which it may place us 
to the piety of a particular mind, or church, or age. It is 
a token of the union of different minds and different ages 
in the common sympathies of faith. Out of all that the 
hymn-writers have done, time tests and keeps safe a certain 
proportion which best represents the religious feeling and 
experience of which it is the expression ; and it comes to 
stand for much of what has been most true and touch- 
ing in the spiritual life of each generation. There is often 
a whole body of hymns, like those of the Reformation in 
Germany, or of the Methodist revival in England, which 
seem to reveal, with singular vividness, the spiritual forces 
which were at work in the more remarkable epochs of reli- 
gious history. And those are not less attractive which, by 
our knowledge of the circumstances under which they were 
written, are felt to place us in near communion with the 
mind of good and devout men, in the most religious mo- 
ments of their lives. If we read the beautiful hymn which 
appears in the Book of Praise and elsewhere, beginning, 


Now it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live, 


we are the more touched by the feeling in its sweet and 
artless lines when we know that it is a cento from Richard 
Baxter's Covenant and Confidence of Fuith, to which, when 
he published it after his wife’s death, he appended the brief 
memorandum, “This covenant my dear wife, in her former 
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sickness, subscribed with a chearful will:” and there are one 
or two similar selections from the same brave and pious 
man’s Resolution, which is dated “ December 3, 1663,” and 
has the note, “ Written when I was silenced and cast out.” 
How pathetic, when read in connection with Cowper's life, 
are those hymns of his in which we see some of the brighter 
gleams of hope and cheerfulness which relieved the gloom 
that was settling down upon his spirit! Or, to give one 
more instance of that revealing of the inner life which 
may be made with least reserve, yet with most delicacy, 
in the language of poetry, how significant are the dates 
which Dr. Newman has appended to the wonderfully deep 
and beautiful utterances of his inmost soul which belong to 
the time when he wrote that most tender and submissive 
of all appeals for divine guidance, “ Lead, kindly Light, amid 
the encircling gloom”! 

We cannot take up a hymn-book without reading, in or 
between the lines, many a “confession of a beautiful soul ;” 
and we shall often find that the words which have been 
most heartily and unanimously adopted as the language of 
‘public praise and devotion were, in the first instance, the 
expression of peculiarly private and personal experiences 
of the author’s hidden life. Arbitrary rules are, indeed, 
made, and sometimes even observed, which would exclude 
from use in public worship all hymns in which the author 
speaks in his own person; as if these could not be adopted 
as the direct and sincere utterances of other minds, and as 
if the voices of the congregation could not unite in one 
common song when all were joining in the same expression 
of their individual devotion. Experience has, however, long 
established the peculiar interest and value of such hymns, 
and few editors would now either omit them from their 
pages, or rob them of half their meaning and intensity by 
changing the pronouns, I, me, &c., into the plural number, 
as was formerly so often done in order to enable them to 
escape the disqualification which had been gratuitously im- 
posed upon them. In the same way all the old definitions 
of what constitutes a hymn, such as that of St. Augustine 
that it must be a song of praise to God, or that it must 
in some form be a direct address to God, a distinct act of 
prayer or thanksgiving, have come to be disregarded as 
quite unnecessary restrictions upon the choice of what may 
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be used as the natural language of song in connection with 
divine worship ; and they have never been justified by the 
recognized contents of the actual literature of hymnology, 
from the songs of the Hebrew Psalmists down to the latest 
additions it has received to-day. 

The field over which the student and collector of hymns 
may range is, indeed, a very wide one: and, while all have 
to carry their researches into much the same quarters, those 
who have any spirit of enterprise will generally be able to 
find fresh matter to suit their special purposes, even in 
ground which has been well worked over before. It is 
eurious sometimes to see what totally different groups of 
hymns are gathered together by different hands out of the 
common stock ; and, even when the lists of authors who 
have been resorted to contain the same leading names, we 
may find that they are represented by very different sets of 
selections. We have named, at the head of our paper, only 
two or three of the more distinct types out of the endless 
variety of hymn-books which have been produced within 
the last few years, and we de not propose to criticise these 
in detail, but rather to give a glance at the leading sources 
from which their contents are derived, with some reference 
to the beliefs and the tastes which have given rise to widely 
differing principles of selection. 

The most obvious and abundant source of the hymns which 
have been in constant use, from the first age of Christen- 
dom, is, of course, that sacred literature of the Hebrew faith 
in which the poetry of the Christian church had its deep 
roots, and from which it derived much of what was beau- 
tiful and true, both in its form and its inner spirit. No 
doubt, by the force of the divine prestige which the Hebrew 
psalmody has carried with it, it has also prevented or dis- 
couraged, at times, the growth of a native poetry of devo- 
tion ; and in the hands of dull rhymsters it has itself often 
suffered the extinction of every spark of its own sacred fire. 
But the ultimate result, so far as our present subject is 
concerned, has been the production of an enormous number 
of hymns derived, more or less directly, from the Hebrew 
psalms; and out of these a few, at least, will certainly keep 
their place, in spite of any literary objections that might 
be made against them. There is no reason, after giving up 
the old idea that the dullest rendering of a psalm from the 
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Bible was more inspired than the finest original hymn, for 
going to the opposite extreme, and disallowing, as some 
critics would do, everything in the shape of a metrical ver- 
sion or paraphrase. Such hymns should be tried by the 
same tests of literary and religious value which would be 
applied to original compositions; and if this rule would 
clear the hymn-books of much that is reckoned high and 
sacred only because it is “biblical,” it would still leave us 
many well-known hymns in which the old strains are 
adapted to the music of our metrical psalmody, and which 
offend against no reasonable standards of taste and literary 
propriety. 

The earliest distinct branch of Christian hymnology is 
found in the literature of the Syrian Church. It has fur- 
nished, however, no contributions that we know of to the 
psalmody of to-day, so that we need not do more than men- 
tion it in its place in due order; though it would not have 
been uninteresting to have told, amongst other things, how 
Bardesanes the heretic, in the second century, spread his 
doctrines in the popular form of hymns, and his son Har- 
monius set them to music ; and how the orthodox Ephraim, 
two centuries later, stole his measures and his tunes, and 
not only caused the heretical odes to be disused, but so 
utterly abolished them that it is difficult to recover any 
traces of what they were. 

The next development of this growing literature is 
seen in the Greek hymns, or canons, of the Eastern 
Church. But here, again, we are in a field which has fur- 
nished nothing of any importance to our modern hymn- 
books. One explorer, indeed, Dr. Neale, has gone out, as 
pioneer, into this comparatively unknown region, and has 
brought back a few fruits as specimens of what we might 
all go and find for ourselves. We confess, however, that 
his little book of translations and notes makes us almost 
content to take the samples as giving a sufficient notion of 
what he calls “that glorious mass of theology” contained in 
the eighteen volumes of service-books, nine-tenths of whose 
double-columned pages are filled with these long ecclesi- 
astical odes, formed on a most elaborate and artificial 
scheme, which makes free and natural expression as <iffi- 
cult as possible, and encourages a system of fanciful scrip- 
tural analogies, far-fetched conceits, and “typology run 
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mad,” which is sometimes rather trying even to Dr. Neale’s 
enthusiasm. There are many points of literary and ecclesi- 
astical interest in this formidable “ mass of theology ;” but 
we imagine it is not often that the simpler and purer spirit 
of the religion of the heart escapes being oppressed, when 
it is not quite crushed by it, and is able to find expression, 
such as we find here and there in Dr. Neale’s little book, in 
an evensong, perhaps, or a funeral hymn. 

The hymns of the Latin Church are much more fami- 
liar and accessible than the Greek canons, and are also more 
attractive and interesting, especially as regards their literary 
form. The same causes which had led, in the case of the 
latter, to the formation of a new style of measured prose, 
resulted in the Western Church in lyrical forms of rhymed 
verse, which often have a peculiar beauty. The earlier 
attempts to write Christian poetry according to the rules of 
the classical prosody, were soon given up, because it was 
found that the restrictions thus imposed would exclude 
many of the most characteristic words of the new faith. 
New forms of Latin verse were therefore adopted ; accent 
was gradually substituted for quantity in constructing the 
rhythm of a line; then the music of regular rhymes was 
added ; and although in unskilful hands all this may result 
in a mere jingle of sounds, there is a musical chime and a 
crystalline clearness of expression in all the best of this 
medieval church poetry which has a very distinct charm 
of its own. As to the substance of these Latin hymns, we 
find, as in those of the Greek Church, a vivid and detailed 
image of the ecclesiastical life of the centuries during which 
they were produced, continuing, in this case, down to the 
very time of the Reformation. It is impossible to read 
them without feeling how remote their general spirit is 
from that of the Gospel history and traditions which supply 
them with a basis on which to build up a superstructure of 
the most thoroughly ecclesiastical and clerical type. We 
can scarcely help coming, at times, upon some traces of the 
natural pathos and simple beauty of the most touching of 
records ; but more often we have to do with a Christian 
mythology which is substituted for it, and is cast in a form 
which repels rather than attracts even the imagination. 
We turn away with a feeling of distaste, which deepens 
sometimes into pain, at the materialistic representations 
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and physical details of the great “drama of redemption,” 
from the Annunciation to the Ascension, and may find 
more to please the pious fancy and touch the affections in 
some musical hymn to the Queen of Heaven, or invocation 
of a saint. We cannot enter into the enthusiasm of some 
editors and translators for the monkish conceits which 
crowd these medizval songs of the church, as when one 
of them points out how the poet represents Luke’s pen, 
“true ox-horn” (alluding, of course, to the ox, the usual 
symbol of the evangelist), as “lifting” the Incarnate Word 
on to the cross! And still less can we appreciate the dis- 
covery of a peculiarly striking significance in the epithet in 
the line, “ And tasting of his roseate blood.” The translator 
complains that compilers who have taken the hymn have 
substituted “crimson ;” and he explains, “ The poet would 
tell us that, though one drop of our Lorp’s blood was 
sufficient to redeem the world...... yet out of the 
greatness of His love to us He would shed all. As every 
one knows, the last drainings of life-blood are not crimson, 
but of a far paler hue—strictly speaking, roseate. Change 
the word, and you eliminate the whole idea.” It is a speci- 
men of the kind of taste which is cultivated in this school 
of priestly and monastic poetry, and which prevails to a 
great extent, though in a modified form, in all the most 
characteristic hymn-books which have been compiled in the 
service of the Anglican section of the Established Church. 
Their contents are drawn, in a very large proportion, from 
the medizeval service-books, and their pages are crowded 
with hymns which express the very mind and heart of that 
“Catholic” Church, the doctrine and practice of which it is 
their aim to restore. From the well-known Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, more than half of which are from the Latin, 
to The Hymnal Noted, The Hymnary, and others, which re- 
produce more emphatically the Catholic type of theology, 
the tendency has been strengthening to transfer these 
medieval hymns, as literally as may be, for use in the 
Anglican Church ; and they certainly succeed in placing 
us in an attitude of mind which is least congenial to the 
thought and faith that are nearest and most natural to us. 
These translations of the old church poetry are, to a great 
extent, wanting in all literary qualities, and the attempts 
especially to imitate the constant double rhymes of the 
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originals, which are so foreign to the genius of our lan- 
guage, seldom result in anything but a weak and thin 
tinkling imitation of the clear musical chime which is the 
charm of the Latin Church measures. It is wonderful what 
poor ineffective verse is often allowed to crowd out of these 
Church hymn-books almost all that is finest and sweetest, 
most manly, strong and tender, in our own native hymnody. 
We should hesitate to quote some of the most flagrant in- 
stances of their frequent want of all taste and discretion, and 
our readers will not wish for more than one ortwo speci- 
mens of their characteristic faults of style and subject. Not 
to insist upon an occasional piece of what the translator well 
calls “rude simplicity,” such as, 


Both Mary as it came to pass, 
And Mary Magdalene it was, 
And Mary wife of Cleophas. 
Alleluia ! 
* * * a 
When John the Apostle heard the fame, 
He to the tomb with Peter came : 


But in the way outran the same. 
Alleluia ! 


we may find abundant examples of that dwelling on the 
physical aspects of the death on the cross which makes the 
most objectionable of the Calvinistic hymns about the “ aton- 
ing blood” seem almost mild and inoffensive in comparison ; 
while most repulsive of all are such florid expressions of 
perverted sentiment as 
“Hail! holy wounds of Jesus, hail... .. 

Brighter than brightest stars ye show, 

Than sweetest rose your scent more rare ; 

No Indian gem may match your glow, 

No honey’s taste with yours compare.” 


There is, no doubt, much of theological interest in all 
this clerical poetry. The cadence of the monkish rhymes 
will always fall pleasantly on the ear; and, besides the 
literary pleasure they afford, there are a few of these ancient 
songs of the church in which the sweetness and dignity 
of the language carries with it a holy thought or prayer 
or aspiration as sweet and high; such, for instance, as 
the “Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” which has, with justice, been 
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called the loveliest of all the hymns in the whole cycle of 
Latin poetry. Mr. Martineau has chosen for his new hymn- 
book one of the best versions of it (Mr. Caswall’s), which 
he gives in a slightly abridged form, and also a less literal 
rendering by Dr. Ray Palmer. It is probable that a search 
into the stores of this medizval poetry, made from exactly the 
opposite religious point of view from that of the translators 
who have principally worked in it, might add something of 
value to the materials of a more spiritual hymnology. Some 
of the best specimens at present available of what is truly 
catholic and simply religious will be found in the five-and- 
twenty translations from the Latin which are included in 
Mr. Martineaw’s collection. 

In leaving the subject of the Latin hymns, which have 
detained us, perhaps, beyond the measure of their actual 
interest in relation to modern hymnody, excepting in one 
particular branch of it, we may as well dispose also of those 
hymn-books of the Anglican type to which the revival of 
this class of ecclesiastical lyrics is almost entirely due. A 
large number of the original hymns which are associated 
with the translated ones are composed as much as possible 
on the same model. They are of the church and the cloister, 
and fit all the thoughts and experiences of life into their 
appointed places in a church calendar ; and if the language 
of the natural piety of the heart is sometimes allowed its 
more simple and native utterance, it scarcely. seems at 
home amidst the symbolism and ritualism, and the clerical 
interpretation of all life’s deepest meanings. It is remark- 
able, indeed, how few hymns there are which suggest the 
points of ultimate sympathy and oneness of religious feel- 
ing between the extremes of traditionalism and liberalism 
in the Christian church, by being common to the manuals 
which most characteristically represent the spirit and ten- 
dencies of both. Thus there are only about twenty out of 
the six hundred and thirty of the hymns in the Hymnary, 
and only twelve of those in Zhe Hymnal Noted, which are 
also to be found in The Hymns of Praise and Prayer. And 
we may note, in addition, the equally significant fact, that 
out of all the copious stores of our native hymnody, the 
Anglican editors are content to take but three or four per 
cent. of the hymns which they have selected for the use of 
the church. 
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There would be danger of our lingering too long in a 
very attractive field of hymnology if we were to attempt, 
in due historical order, to give any account of the origin 
and rapid growth of the rich treasures of German sacred 
song. We must be content with a remark or two in special 
reference to the additions to our hymn-books which have 
been derived from that source. German psalmody began 
with the Reformation. Luther had the soul of a poet and 
a musician. The Reformation sang itself in to the music 
of his psalms, in which he struck the first full chords of 
that “German Lyre” that has since sounded with some of 
the sweetest and the richest strains of sacred song. The 
hymns of Protestant Germany owe much of their singular 
depth and intensity to the fact that they are less pro- 
ducts of literary skill and the art of poetry than eager 
irrepressible utterances of inward spiritual experiences. 
Many of the finest had their origin in times of calamity, 
like that of the dreadful thirty-years’ war, when Gerhardt 
wrote that noble hymn, which is not more beautiful in the 
original than in John Wesley’s well-known translation, 

Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into his hand. 
Others, which have a peculiar tenderness and beauty, are 
the utterances of that religious mysticism which has, no 
doubt, a weak side of sentimentalism and intellectual hazi- 
ness, but which is yet, at heart, very near indeed to the 
secret of God’s presence, and is able to speak of divine 
things in language of familiar and intimate converse which 
is too deeply real and sincere to sound irreverent. We 
know of nothing in the whole range of Christian hymnology 
more tenderly devout than John Wesley’s version of Ter- 
steegen’s Hymn to the Divine Love, the translation being, 
in some respects, still more beautiful than the original. 
Our readers may like to compare a verse of the German 
with the English rendering. 
Verborgne Gottes-Liebe du, 
O Friedensreich so schéne ! 
Ich seh von ferne deine Ruh, 
Und innig dahin sehne. 
Ich bin nicht stille wie ich soll ; 
Ich fiihl est ist dem Geist nicht wohl, 
Weil er in dir nicht stehet. 
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Thou hidden Love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows! 
I see from far thy beauteous light ; 

Inly I sigh for thy repose : 

My heart is pained, nor can it be 

At rest till it finds rest in thee. 


Translations from the German hymns, plentiful as they 
have been of late years, have not been adopted to any con- 
siderable extent in our English hymnals, partly, no doubt, 
on account of a certain stiffness and constraint, and a want 
of literary completeness of form which is difficult to avoid 
in the attempt at an exact rendering of the original metres 
with their constant double-rhymes, and partly from the fact 
that the Evangelical theology which would most often find 
congenial expression in the German sacred lyrics, has such 
abundant resources in its native literature that it has little 
need to go to a less familiar field. Miss Catherine Wink- 
worth has been one of the most successful of modern trans- 
lators in giving versions which will often bear the test of 
being criticised as if they were original English hymns ; and 
amongst other labourers in the same field, Mr. Massie, Miss 
Cox, and the translators of Hymns from the Land of Luther, 
ought to be mentioned. But, after all, in the art of making 
a fine English hymn out of a German one, John Wesley 
still remains facile princeps. He allows himself, it is true, 
considerable freedom of departure from the author’s design ; 
and, in cases especially where we want the tune as much as 
the words sung to it, we may be grateful for the pains that 
have been spent in giving more exact copies of the originals. 
About twenty-five of the Hymns of Praise and Prayer are 
from the German, and they include several which ought to 
bring their music with them. 

In England, the Protestant Reformation produced no out- 
burst of sacred song like that in which the popular reli- 
gious feeling in Luther's country found expression. There 
was not any one even to carry out the suggestion which 
Cranmer made, that the hymns from the Latin service- 
books should be adapted for use in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the first attempt to restore the missing element 
of common song resulted in a singular contrast to the full 
and stirring strains in which Luther and his companions 
brought the spirit of the Hebrew Psalms, with an added 
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wealth from their own experience, home to the heart and 
the understanding of the people. It seems almost incredible 
that for more than two centuries and a half the Church of 
England should have been content to go on singing, first 
the grotesquely awkward and utterly prosaic Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and then the “ New Version” of 
Tate and Brady, which is fairly characterized as being 
“nearly as inanimate, though a little more refined.” For 
a hundred and fifty years the history of English hymnody 
consists almost entirely in a list of various attempts at 
the hopeless task of turning the whole Hebrew Psalter 
into metrical verse; and although few, if any, of these 
versions were not better than that which had been “ ap- 
pointed to be sung in churches,” Sternhold and Hopkins 
kept their ground undisturbed till the New Version began 
to be rather reluctantly adopted after the other had been 
more than a hundred and thirty years in use. It is won- 
derful how long the feeling obstinately held out, that the 
baldest and poorest version of the least spiritual part of the 
Psalms had an inspiration and unction in it which the most 
devout and beautiful of “human utterances” must want. 
The Rev. W. Romaine, the popular Calvinistic divine, of 
the latter half of the last century, expressed this feeling, in 
quaintly exaggerated terms, when he had the courage to 
declare, “ Experience demonstrates that God does bless the 
singing of Psalms in the Church, and does not bless the 
singing of men’s hymns.” And he said, “ I want a name for 
that man who should pretend that he could make better 
hymns than the Holy Ghost. His collection is large enough 
and wants no addition. It is perfect as its Author, and 
not capable of any improvement.” “ Why should Dr. Watts 
or any other hymn-maker, not only take precedence of 
the Holy Ghost, but also thrust Him entirely out of the 
Church ?” 

It is quite true that Dr. Watts had written his Hymns 
(published 1709), and afterwards his Psalms (published 
1719), in direct rivalry, not indeed with the Divine Author 
so irreverently spoken of by the worthy Churchman, but 
with the plodding verse-makers who had done the Psalms 
into metre in a way which can scarcely be said to be 
inspired. He was the first to break boldly with the dull 
traditions of English psalmody, and it is to the Noncon- 
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formists that the distinction belongs, not only of founding, 
but of sustaining and extending for more than a century, 
that school of native English hymnody which now includes 
amongst its representatives members of every section of 
the Christian church. Dr. Watts purposed in his metrical 
Psalms, as he tells us, “ to divest David and Asaph, &c., of 
every other character than that of Psalmist and saint, and 
to make them always speak the common sense and lan- 
guage of a Christian.” Perhaps the Psalmists might have 
been more thoroughly converted than appears in some of 
these renovated hymus of theirs ; but it must be admitted 
that Dr. Watts succeeded to a remarkable degree in lifting 
the whole matter of psalmody up to a level of freer thought 
and fresher and stronger feeling ; and what is best in his 
work has stood, and will continue to stand, the test of time. 
There is no doubt that he often falls far below the mark of 
even tolerable poetry and average good sense and feeling, 
and it is easy to cull any number of specimens of the most 
exquisitely bad taste and barbarous theology from his sacred 
poetry, his hymns and psalms—more, perhaps, than could 
be found in any other hymn-writer who has also written so 
well as he has done. It is a great gain to have got rid of a 
very large proportion of his productions which long formed 
the staple of almost all the Nonconformist hymmn-books. 
But, while we may be content to forget or to smile at his 
weak points, his absurdities, his strange unconscious offences 
against reverence and good taste, we may safely predict 
that the strong manly piety, the bright spirit of praise, the 
clear nervous diction of his best productions, will always 
ensure him an honoured place in every book of hymns for 
public worship. 

With these will be associated some few, at least, of the 
hymns of his friend Dr. Doddridge. They were written 
as a sort of poetical summing up of the teachings of his 
sermons, at the close of which they were intended to be 
sung ; and they are rather too apt, sometimes, to suggest 
the text and the heads of the discourse, and to betray too 
direct a purpose of edifying, as shewn, for instance, in such 
titles as “ Support in the gracious Presence of God under the 
Loss of Ministers and other useful Friends,” or “ The Excel- 
lency of the Righteous, with regard to their Relations, Em- 
ployments, Pleasures and Hopes.” But there is a gentle 
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fervour and unaffected earnestness of devout feeling which 
are often very touching, and will make a few of his best 
hymns always popular. 

While the hymns of Dr. Watts, which for a long time 
held almost undisputed possession of the field, have had 
their numbers more and more reduced, as opinions and 
tastes have changed, and new and more varied materials to 
select from have accumulated, the other chief hymn-writer 
of the eighteenth century has been obtaining a continually 
widening recognition beyond the limits of that church of 
which he was the sacred bard. The spiritual value and the 
poetical beauty of many of Charles Wesley’s hymns are 
perhaps unsurpassed in the whole range of hymnology. 
They introduced a new element into English sacred song, 
a depth of feeling and directness of insight, expressed often 
in the form of true poetry, which give them, as regards the 
highest qualities of a hymn, a foremost place in our hymno- 
logical literature. We know of no sacred lyrics which have 
a greater power to lift the soul up into the atmosphere of 
pure spiritual feeling, and to reveal to us the deepest thoughts 
of our own hearts. Even those which are so saturated 
with the atonement theology, as to make it impossible to 
effect any separation of what may seem to us the purer 
and higher truths of the life of the soul in God, are of the 
greatest interest as helping us the better to understand the 
nature of those intense spiritual forces which were at work 
in the whole Methodist movement. And those in which 
the catholic spirit of faith is freed from its association with 
dogma, or can be disentangled from it by some slight 
change in the religious dialect in which it is expressed, are 
amongst the greatest of all such aids to devotion. Of course 
it will often be the case that the most popular of the Wesley 
hymns will be excluded from any collection for the use of 
a church which does not accept the characteristic doctrines 
of Wesley’s creed. But the pages of Mr. Martineau’s new 
hymnal shew how many there are, full of the Methodist 
poet’s peculiar power and unction, which speak the pure 
language of the spiritual life, and are, at the same time, 
among the most beautiful and attractive in their literary 
form. 

Amongst other names belonging to the century in which 
English hymnody had its origin, are those of the Calvinistic 
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poets, Newton and Cowper, of whose “intimate and endeared 
friendship” the Olney hymns were intended as a memo- 
rial; and Toplady, the author of what is often called the 
most perfect, as it certainly is about the most popular, of En- 
glish hymns, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” Whether it is as 
peerless in its excellence as it is held to be, we do not care 
to discuss. We find, at any rate, more truth, and, we ven- 
ture to say, more beauty, in the sweet and most touching 
hymn, a part of which is given in Mr. Martineau’s hymn- 
book, beginning, “ Your harps, ye trembling saints.” It is 
a very tender and lovely spiritual song, with a breath of true 
poetry in it; as, for instance, in the beautiful stanza, 


Or should the surges rise, 
And peace delay to come, 
Blest is the sorrow, kind the storm, 

That drives us nearer home. 


While the rival creeds of Arminius and Calvin were 
being put into verse in hymns which have since been the 
very stronghold and defence of the popular theologies, we 
must not forget one, at least, of the less famous but not less 
honoured names of those whose piety had been nourished 
on other spiritual food, and who breathed the calmer, and, 
we may add, in some respect the brighter air of a sober- 
minded and “rational” faith. The few hymns which Mrs. 
Barbauld wrote may not rank very high as poetry, and it 
is difticult to say how much of their value may depend on 
the early associations of the days when we first learned to 
sing, “Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares,’ or “Come, 
said Jesus’ sacred voice.” Three of them, however, have 
been found to stand the somewhat exacting tests required 
by the Editor of Zhe Book of Praise, and several have ob- 
tained an unquestioned place in almost every hymnal. 
Time and change have dealt more hardly with the writings 
of another lady, Miss Anne Steele, whose productions seem 
formerly to have been very popular. Very few of her nume- 
rous hymns have any poetical merit, and, as they have no 
particular theological significance, it has not served any sec- 
tarian purpose to keep them in use. There is still one, 
however, which is included in almost every hymnal—three 
stanzas from the hymn which begins, “ When I survey life’s 
varied scene.” 
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Mrs. Barbauld’s name has brought us into the present 
century, and we are approaching the new era of modern 
hymnology which was inaugurated when James Mont- 
gomery, the Moravian poet, in 1825, published his Chris- 
tian Psalmist, and, both by his selections from the earlier 
hymn-writers, and by the numerous hymns which he con- 
tributed to the common stock, endeavoured to infuse more 
poetical spirit and a better literary taste into the psalmody 
of his time. He was the first to pass in intelligent review 
the work that had already been done, and to shew the way 
to greater reforms. His own hymns, which have been very 
widely adopted, are often rich and full in their harmonies, 
and sometimes very solemn and impressive; but they are apt 
to be too much ornamented, and, if we may use the expres- 
sion, a little self-conscious of their poetical merits. Of the 
very numerous specimens which are in the Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer, few of his weak points appear, and some have 
a beauty and a true element of song in them which bring 
them into a front rank as regards their fitness for social 
worship. 

It’ was at about the same date that the stubborn pre- 
judice of the Established Church against the use of any 
hymns except the Psalms, began fairly to break down. 
Bishop Heber prepared a hymnal, which, however, had 
too strong an infusion of the spirit and diction of modern 
poetry, and too boldly disregarded all the most familiar 
traditions, to have any chance of getting accepted as a 
whole ; but his own contributions, and those of his friend 
Dr. Milman, were rich additions to the increasing store 
from which the hymn-books of the future would have to 
be framed. 

From that time to the present, this common stock has 
continued to receive accessions of new strength and beauty 
and variety. The revived study of our own older poetical 
literature has also brought in a few religious lyrics which 
may give to our hymn-books an occasional pleasant touch 
of that indefinable quality which we call quaintness, which, 
at its best, is closely allied with the plainest and most 
natural simplicity. As to the original hymns which have 
been produced in such abundance in recent times, it would 
be impossible to give any detailed description or criticism 
of even a chosen few of the more distinguished represen- 
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tatives of the modern school, to which many of our best 
hymns belong. There is scarcely any form of Christian 
faith, or of faith allied in spirit to Christianity, which they 
do not represent ; and they have furnished many new and 
beautiful expressions of the deeper heart of religion which 
is beneath the surface of all the creeds. 

A special value of some of these later hymns is in the 
delicacy with which they seem to reflect the lights and 
shades of the actual religious life of to-day, and to discern 
the doubts, the self-questionings, the longings, which are of 
the present age. We may see this especially in hymns like 
those of Dr. Faber, which often shew a painful sense of the 
restlessness and want of purpose, the “fever and fret and 
aimless stir,” of so much of our modern way of living, while 
they have also a singular power to restore the deeper con- 
sciousness of quiet and peace in the thought of the divine 
infinity, the eternal calm of God, the refuge from the heat 
and the dust. Equally wise and profound, with less of 
that emotional element and feminine tenderness which over- 
balances sometimes into the weaker form of sentimentalism, 
and with an intellectual strength and clearness which never 
fail, Dr. Newman’s few verses which are suited for use 
in other churches than his own, are unsurpassed in their 
insight and their faith. Perhaps no other words ever ex- 
pressed so clearly the whole secret of practical religion as 
do those three well-known stanzas which teach how 


Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears 
When hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


And the prayer, “Lead, kindly Light,” is as full of the 
highest beauty as of the purest faith. 

There is a simple sweetness and tenderness in Miss 
Waring’s hymns, a clinging, self-renouncing faith in Miss 
Elliott's, a manly resolution and hopeful zeal in Dr. Bonar's, 
a spiritual seeking and longing, that lead to praise with a 
true glow and fervour in it, in Mr. Hornblower Gill’s (in 
his Golden Chain of Praise), which give to each of these 
writers a special place in the Christian choir. And no one 
can have become familiar with their best contributions to 
our modern hymn-books, or with those of Miss Procter, 
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Mrs. Adams, Eliza Scudder, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Lyte, Mr. 
Ellerton, Dr. Furness, Mr. 8. Longfellow, and many others 
whose names appear in Mr. Martineau’s new collection, 
without feeling the depth and peculiar beauty of the fresh 
harmonies they have added to the church’s song. 

We have noticed, all along the line of our survey of the 
course of Christian hymnology, that the deepest religious 
feeling which finds its expression there, is constantly in 
close and inseparable association with forms of theological 
belief that often affect the whole tone and colour of the 
sacred poetry of the age, or the church, to which it belongs. 
And there is no doubt that the doctrinal hymns which put 
the articles of a creed into attractive popular form, pre- 
senting them in the aspects which especially touch the 
feelings and appeal to the imagination, have a stronger influ- 
ence than perhaps anything else in strengthening the hold 
of the popular theologies on the heart and mind of Chris- 
tendom. We have alluded already to the extent to which 
the hymnals of the Anglican type are steeped in the priestly 
and sacramental notions of the High-church theology. And 
we cannot open any of the countless collections which 
adapt themselves to the particular associations, tastes and 
beliefs of many different sections of the “evangelical” world, 
both in the Established Church and among Nonconformists, 
without feeling how powerfully the connection of religious 
faith with orthodox dogma must be confirmed by those almost 
universally popular hymns which contain the very pith 
and marrow of evangelical divinity. It is not in catechisms 
or articles of belief, in sermons and theological treatises, in 
trust-deeds and declarations of faith, but in the songs of the 
Church, that the “scheme of salvation” finds its surest 
stronghold. 

A collection like Qur Hymn Book, compiled (and ex- 
tremely well edited) by Mr. Spurgeon, contains a complete 
scheme of Calvinistic divinity, illustrated with a fulness 
and exactness of detail which leave, for those who want it, 
nothing to be desired, except, perhaps, a rather higher 
standard of literary merit. Nothing is too strong for Mr. 
Spurgeon. That “pure and unadulterated Calvinism,” his 
enthusiasm for which is so well known, atones for every 
defect of poetry or of taste; and those who will may still 
sing out of his book, 
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This fountain, though rich, from charge is quite clear ; 
The poorer the wretch, the welcomer here : 

Come needy and guilty, come loathsome and bare, 
You can’t come too filthy, come just as you are. 


In contrast with this, as regards everything except doc- 
trine, in the same book, and in collections like those of 
Bickersteth, and of Kemble, the New Congregational Hymn- 
book, and innumerable others, in the compilation of which a 
fair measure of taste and discrimination has been observed, 
there is a large number of hymns which are beautiful in 
expression, tender in feeling, the earnest utterance of the 
experience of devout minds,—such hymns as, 


Just as I am, without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


Jesu, Lover of my soul ! 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me,— 


which, still embodying the same class of theological ideas, 
have come to have much that is holiest and deepest in the 
life of religion associated with them. 

It is impossible not to recognize the beauty and the 
high spiritual value of hymns by Charles Wesley, Watts, or 
Cowper, Montgomery, Heber, Milman, Toplady, Keble, Char- 
lotte Elliott, which are so thoroughly interpenetrated with 
the ideas of special theologies that they must always belong 
exclusively to the churches which can speak their faith 
in the same doctrinal language. But there are also many 
which need only a few leading alterations, such, especially, 
as will allow those prayers and praises to be offered to the 
Father which the hymn-writer may have addressed to Christ, 
in order to adapt them for the use of those who do not hold 
their faith on the same dogmatic conditions ; and other 
changes, here and there, in the author's language may give 
an extended currency to hymns the use of which would 
else be restricted to a narrower circle by the requirements 
of simple consistency and sincerity. It is a question often 
discussed, and never decided, whether, in the preparation 
of a collection of hymns for public use, it is legitimate to 
depart at all from the exact text of the originals, and to 
adapt any hymns for a special purpose by making altera- 
tions of any kind, doctrinal or literary. From a simply 
literary point of view, it is, indeed, impossible to defend 
the practice. We want to know exactly what the author 
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wrote, to have his workmanship with all its beauties and 
all its blemishes; and there is the greatest interest in 
editions and collections which give an absolutely exact 
transcript of the original texts. In the case, too, of selec- 
tions of sacred poetry for private reading, where we can 
silently reject what does not suit our taste or belief, we 
are inclined to think that an editor may always find a suffi- 
cient variety of materials without departing from the rule 
of literal exactness. It is different, however, with a hymn- 
book designed for use in congregations, the members of 
which may be presumed to be agreed in some doctrinal 
conclusions which necessarily affect the language of devo- 
tion, so that there may be large groups of hymns which would 
be shut out from this or that church, perhaps only by a 
phrase or a word for which a substitute could easily be found, 
thus translating the hymn into another dialect of the uni- 
versal language of faith. Few editors of hymns for public 
worship have declined to avail themselves of what might 
be so adapted to their purpose ; and provided only that all 
departures from the original text are acknowledged, as has 
been done in the Hymus of Praise and Prayer and other 
conscientiously edited colleetions, our complaint is not that 
this work of adaptation is done at all, but that itis so often 
done unnecessarily, or done ill. There is a kind of meddling 
with an author’s language and style which no circumstances 
will justify ; when a crotchety editor insists on trying every 
word and phrase by the standard of his own private taste, 
and makes gratuitous alterations, re-arranges and re-writes, 
till the author's identity is well-nigh effaced, and all origi- 
nality is smoothed down to one inexpressive level. Some- 
times we are perplexed by the apparent want of any motive 
for such tampering with the author's text, or can only 
wonder at the prosaic state of the editorial mind which it 
reveals. The well-kuown hymn, “Nearer to Thee,” for in- 
stance, has undergone no less than twelve different “ emen- 
dations” at the hands of the hymn-book makers, from the 
usual slight liberty, which is quite allowable, of writing 
“sendest me” for “send'st to me,” to the entire re-writing 
of two or three lines together. One editer even makes the 
sun “the wanderer” in the second verse, giving the absurd 
reading, 
Though like a wanderer 

The sun goes down. 
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In another equally popular hymn the usual change from 
“Jesu, Lover of my soul,” to “Jesus, refuge of my soul,” 
is one which is to be commended as a matter of good taste 
and feeling. But there is nothing to justify the editor who 
alters the next lines thus: 

To thy sheltering arms we fly 

While the raging billows roll, 

While the tempest’s roar is nigh,— 


re-writes three more lines in the next stanza, makes two or 
three more verbal changes, and alters “I,” &c., to “We,” &c., 
all through, by which the hymn loses half its intensity of 
personal feeling. Some compilers, again, acting in the in- 
terests of perfect sincerity and exactness of expression, fix 
curiously narrow and prosaic meanings on the language of 
emotion or of poetry, and think it necessary to translate a 
metaphor, or to tie down a word to some one of its current 
uses. From one book the word “fear” (of the Lord) is 
banished, as if it implied that the worshippers were afraid 
of God ; “swoln and sleepless” eyes, become “worn and 
wakeful ;” for “solemn day” we read “welcome day ;” and 
it is thought necessary to edification to abolish the perfectly 
simple and natural figure in the third stanza of “ Lead, kindly 
Light ;” and to write, “Through dreary doubt, through pain 
and sorrow,” instead of, “O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent.” Another editor is offended at the idea of God pro- 
viding “new treasures” “for sacrifice,” as if the poet were 
not clearly speaking simply of something which we offer 
or dedicate to God, and writes Keble’s well-known lines in 
this form : 
New treasure still, of countless price, 
From old, familiar things will rise (!) 

Similar instances might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
would make an amusing and instructive chapter, conclu- 
sively shewing that not one hymn-book maker out of ten 
can be trusted to distinguish between quite gratuitous tam- 
pering with the original texts, and such alterations as 
may adapt them to the language of a different theology, or 
remove some verbal blemish which may spoil an otherwise 
good hymn, without substituting “neutral tints for natural 
colouring, and a dead for a living sense.” 

The Editor of Hymns of Praise and Prayer, while using 
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pretty freely the liberty which he vindicates in his Preface,* 
has been guided always by a fine poetical taste and spiri- 
tual discernment, and both the more careful adaptations 
and the occasional verbal amendments are almost always © 
their own justification. In eliminating the particular dogma, 
he has always kept the deeper devotional spirit of hymns 
borrowed from other theologies. He has gathered his ma- 
terials from the sacred poetry of almost every church ; and 
although much has necessarily been excluded which would 
be deemed especially characteristic of particular authors or 
churches, the effect has been, not to reduce the collection to 
an average level of religious thought, but to raise it into 
the region of what is most simply devout and spiritual. 

It is just a third of a century since the Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home appeared, and in his new book 
Mr. Martineau has taken, we think, a very just measure 
of the changes of feeling and belief which have been con- 
tinuing during that period in the “ Nonconformist Broad 
Church” for which his work has been done. Both by the 
omission of what had become less true to the general tone 
of religious thought in that church, or what was below the 
standard of an improved taste, and by copious additions, 
selected from what is most beautiful and spiritual in modern 
hymnody, the older stores also being searched through again, 
the Hymns of Praise and Prayer provide a purer, richer and 
more varied expression for that spiritual devotion “which 
more and more draws away from what tradition, apostolic or 
other, has questionably said about the first age, and, gathering 
itself into the centre, identifies its Christianity with the reli- 
gion of Christ in its pure and personal essence.” (Pref. p. ix.) 





* “In the absence of this liberty [of adaptation] there could be no literature 
of devotion common to Christendom. If the original texts were all stereotyped, 
while new impulses awoke, and new thoughts were born, and worship began to 
speak in tones unheard before, the whole continuity and catholicity of reli- 
gious life would be broken; the old inheritance of sacred influence would 
be struck with paralysis ; a fresh library of piety, a separate school of spiritual 
culture, would be set up for every little community ; and for the grave and 
lofty speech of a universal devotion, we should have a grotesque assemblage of 
provincial eccentricities. The whole hope of any gathering together of Chris- 
tians in a comprehensive ‘City of God’ depends on a gradual falling away 
of transitory from permanent elements in the sacra transmitted from the 
past: and they can never be sifted out, and lay bare the imperishable resi- 
duum, unless each communion is free to take what it can from the life of the 
rest, and so test the real range of possible sympathy.”—Preface, pp. xv, xvi. 
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Looking simply at the Editor's immediate purpose of 
providing for the lyrical part of public worship, it might 
perhaps have been better if he had limited himself more 
strictly to the hymns which are suited for congregational 
use, so as not to invite, or at any rate to allow, the indis- 
cretion of setting a congregation to sing what may be suited 
to some intenser moments of secret remorse, dark hours of 
trial and sorrow, and other special crises and emergencies 
of life. We should have been quite content if he had 
also carried the process of sifting out his material a little 
further, so as to have reduced his book to more convenient 
dimensions, and at the same time to have raised still higher 
its standard of literary excellence, remarkable as this already 
is for a collection of a kind of verse that does not often 
possess, as indeed it does not claim, the highest degree of 
poetical merit. A catholic-minded compiler, anxious not to 
cast his work too strictly in the mould of his own tastes 
and beliefs, will, indeed, often find it difficult to determine 
on the rejection of particular hymns, especially such as have 
old and sacred associations connected with them, and no 
doubt he errs on the right side when he includes too much 
rather than throw away what may be of any real value to 
those for whom his work is done. 

For its richness in those elements of varied interest to 
which we have alluded in our glance at the course of Chris- 
tian hymnology, for its freedom from blemishes of false or 
eccentric taste, for its breadth and catholicity, and for the 
pure tone of spirituality and deep and tender earnestness 
which prevails throughout, the new hymn-book deserves a 
foremost place among such aids to devotion. It may be 
taken, perhaps, as the best kind of “symbol of faith” of 
that church for which it has been compiled, a church which 
has no written creeds and articles, and no fixed ritual, and 
whose true bond of union is a practical and devotional one, 
or is theological only in so far as theology must affect the 
language of worship and the conceptions of religious duty. 

That stream of change still flows on which carries us away 
from the old landmarks, and opens out new scenes of life 
and thought amidst which our faith must find at least a 
temporary home. We cannot predict what its future course 
may be, or how swift its motion. But we may gratefully 
recognize the power and clearness with which a book of 
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sacred poetry like this, gathering up, as it does, some of the 
holiest thoughts and deepest spiritual experiences of good 
and pious believers, of many different creeds, bears witness 
to that which does abide, steadfast in the midst of change,— 
the faith, the hope and love, which are the essential life of 
all religion in every age. 

ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 





IIl.—THE VERSIO ITALA, ITS AGE, NAME AND 
ORIGIN. 


1. Evangeliarium Quadruplex Latine Versionis Antique 
sew Veteris Italice, nune primum in lucem editum ex 
Codicibus MSS., aureis, argenteis, aliisque plusquam mil- 
lenarie antiquitatis, a Josepho Blanchino Veronensit. 
Rome. 1749. 

2. Novum Testamentum Greece, ad antiquos Testes recensutt 
Constantinus Tischendorf, Theol. D. et Prof. Editio 
Lipsiensis Secunda. . 1839. 

3. Essays on Various Subjects. By his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. Three Volumes. 1853. 

4. The Vulgate (Latin Versions of the Bible). Article in 
Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. By the Rev. 
Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A. 


“ WHEN, where and by whom, were the Christian Scrip- 
tures first translated into Latin?’ 

Answers to these questions have been anxiously sought 
by critical inquirers into Christian antiquity. The first 
may be negatively answered by saying, Not for a consider- 
able time after the first introduction of Christianity into 
the Western world. The Roman church, the only one 
within the limits of Italy of whose state in the apostolic 
age we have any exact knowledge, since they could under- 
stand an Epistle in Greek, as we may reasonably presume 
they could, needed no interpreter of a narrative in the same 
language, if such a work already existed. The names of 
members of the church of Rome whom the apostle Paul 
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salutes (Rom. xvi.) are partly Greek, partly Latin. It was 
not by a book, but by the living voice of the apostles, that 
the gospel was diffused. 

The second question can receive only a doubtful answer. 
The diffusion of the Greek language in Southern Italy must 
have been very general. It was Major Grecia.* The graffiti 
of Pompeii shew that the Latin language was in use there 
as well as the Oscan ; but there is no trace of Christianity 
among them, though the apostle found brethren at Puteoli.+ 
The predominance of Greek manners and Greek luxuries 
was the subject of indignant remonstrance with the Roman 
satirist. “Non possum ferre Quirites Grecam urbem.”+ 
To understand Greek was the mark of a liberal education.§ 
Quintilian recommends that it should take precedence of 
Latin in grammatical training.|| The Christians were not 
a learned community, yet they did not belong to the rabble 
of Rome, the fex Romuli. Their position and occupations 
must have made them sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
for religious purposes. And this state of things long con- 
tinued. The first hortatory and apologetic works which the 
Christian Church produced were in Greek.4{ We may there- 
fore conclude with some certainty that it was not in Southern 
Italy, in Rome itself, or even in the Regio Urbicaria, that a 
Latin version of the New Testament origiriated. 

A more plausible claim has been advanced for Africa, that 
is, the Roman province so called, which after the establish- 
ment of the empire enjoyed a long immunity from the civil 
wars which desolated Italy, from the death of Nero to the 
accession of Vespasian. In its peaceful and fertile valleys 
Christianity early took root; and the Latin language, not 
having a powerful rival in the Greek, still less in the ancient 
Punic, became the organ of the new religion. Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Augustine, used it energetically for the defence 
and propagation of the gospel. Their appeals to Scripture 
suppose that both friends and enemies had means at hand 
of ascertaining the correctness of their quotations, which are 





* ‘Ttala nam tellus Grecia Major erat.” —Ovid, Fasti, iv. 65; Livy, xxxi. 7. 

+ Acts xxviii. 14. t Juvenal, iii. 61. 

§ Martial, xiv. 58: ‘‘ Rusticus es; nescis quid Greco nomine dicar.”’ 

| Inst. Orator. i. 4. 

{I See the evidence of this in Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, Vol. II. 
p. 28; Wiseman’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 41. 
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made in Latin. The Apologeticus of Tertullian* was ad- 
dressed to Septimius Severus and his son Antoninus (Cara- 
calla), and therefore was written between A.D. 193 and 211. 
There must have been at this time, if not an Authorized, at 
least a Received, Latin Version of the Scriptures. And as 
his controversial writings are addressed to the Christian 
world at large, there must have been some standard, by 
which the correctness of his appeals to Scripture might be 
judged, beyond the limits of the African province. It should 
seem, therefore, that at this time there cannot have been 
that distinction between an African and an Italian version 
which afterwards arose,—at least that there was not such a 
difference between them as that which is found to exist 
between either of them and Jerome’s Vulgate. Dr. Wise- 
man, in the work before referred to, contends that inter- 
pretari and vertere do not necessarily mean to translate, but 
only to emendate, and that Augustine only meant to com- 
pare two sets of codices, the African and the Italian. He 
thus accounts for the absence of all quotation in Augustine’s 
writings of 1 John v. 7, which he assumes to have been early 
lost in the Italian codices used by him, but preserved in 
the African. The passages which he quotes for giving the 
sense of recension to interpretart and vertere do not appear 
to us satisfactory. Augustine writes to Jerome, “Gratias 
Deo agimus quod evangelium ex Greco interpretatus es.” 
Yet St. Jerome, says Dr. Wiseman, “never translated the 
New Testament, but only emended it.” But how did he 
emend it? Surely, by giving a more correct translation. 
The question, “ By whom was a translation made ?” admits 
of no definite answer. “Their name is Legion.” According 
to the often-quoted passage of Augustine, “ Those who have 
translated the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek may be 
counted up; Latin translators cannot possibly. For in the 
earliest times of the faith, when a Greek MS. came into any 
man’s hands, and he seemed to himself to possess a little 





* Tertullian (Apologeticus, c. i.) says: ‘‘ Obsessam vociferantur civitatem ; 
in agris, in castellis, in insulis, Christianos ;” but he is evidently quoting the 
ad invidiam exaggeration of the enemies of Christianity. Exaggeration, how- 
ever, must have an appearance of truth; and as in the middle of the third 
century a synod of eighty-seven bishops was held at Carthage, the Christian 
population of the province must have been large. 


+ De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11. 
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mastery of both languages (aliquantulum facultatis), he ven- 
tured to translate. However, if readers are not negligent, 
this may be rather a help than a hindrance.” And he goes 
on to mention cases where the error of one translation has 
been corrected by the inspection of another, his examples 
being derived from the Old Testament. Such a comparison 
may serve also for the improvement of the language, the 
barbarism or solecism of one translator being corrected from 
another’s rendering. He observes at the same time that 
familiarity with a rude translation may cause it to be pre- 
ferred to one more classical. He then proceeds: “Here 
too the multitude of interpreters, examined and weighed, is 
of great service, provided there be no wilful corruption 
(modo absit falsitas). For in correcting manuscripts, the 
skill of those who wish to know the divine Scriptures 
should in the first instance be watchful that corrected texts 
should be preferred to those not corrected, which have ori- 
ginated in only a single kind of translation. But among 
translations themselves let the Itala be preferred to the rest ; 
for it keeps closer to the words, along with clearness of the 
meaning.”’* The connection of these words with the pre- 
ceding is manifest. Augustine has been speaking generally 
of trustworthy and untrustworthy translations. What more 
natural than that he should point out one pre-eminently 
trustworthy, which was at once faithful and intelligible ? 
The correctness of his text, however, has been questioned, 
and by high authority. Dr. Bentley, then Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had projected a critical edition of the 
New Testament, which failed, partly from its expensive 
form, partly perhaps from its being known that he was 
convinced of the spuriousness of the text, 1 John v. 7.4 He 
was desirous of obtaining collations of the MSS. of the 
Antehieronymian Version, which were in the possession of 
the Benedictines of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés, 
and were afterwards published by Sabatier, and he em- 





* In ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala ceteris preferatur nam est verbo- 
rum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententie.—De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. 
e. 15. 

+ He read a public lecture, which was still extant in Porson's time (Letters 
to Travis, Preface, p. viii), to prove its spuriousness. It has somehow since 
disappeared (Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 348). So has the text itself, from all 
Greek and the oldest Latin MSS. 
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ployed as his negotiators Mr. Walker,* of Trinity, and David 
Casley, his deputy as Keeper of the King’s and Cotton 
Libraries. To the latter he communicated, apparently as 
an obiter dictum, his doubts of the correctness of the text 
of Augustine, and conjectured that we should read “Illa 
ceteris preferatur” instead of Itala. But, as Bishop Marsh, 
in his notes to Michaelis+ observes, this requires the fur- 
ther correction of gue for nam in order to furnish any sense. 
This additional conjecture he justly describes as an unwar- 
rantable liberty taken with the text. He seems himself 
inclined to the opinion of Archbishop Potter, that the ori- 
ginal reading was, “usitata ceteris preeferatur nam est,” &c. 
Evidently, however, he was not satisfied with either con- 
jecture. Bentley’s new reading appears to have been com- 
municated to Dr. Lardner and approved by him ;¢ and it 
had been acquiesced in or adopted by subsequent writers, 
as by Wrangham in his edition of Walton’s Prolegomena, 
and Lachmann, Pref. Nov. Test. Milman§ inclines to its 
adoption. Tischendorf and Canon Westcott, however, have 
abandoned it; so that we may consider the reading Jtala 
as unimpeachable in the judgment of these eminent men. 
Indeed, the information that “that version should be pre- 
ferred which keeps closest to the words of the original and 
represents the sense most perspicuously,” would be of little 
practical use. Evidently the information needed by those 
for whose benefit Augustine wrote, was the title of some 
version which combined the qualities he described. And 
Itala must have been the known designation of that version 
which he commends above all the rest. It must also have 
been a local designation, marking the country in which it 
originated or in which its use prevailed—most probably 
one and the same. It must have been generally known to 
the Christian world, for Augustine is addressing his pre- 
cepts to all who are desirous to study the Scriptures (Pro- 
logus init.). Itala is the whole title ; Vetus has been added 
to it by critics in recent times. It has been objected that 





* Walker had the misfortune to share with Bentley the ridicule of Pope, as 
if he had been nothing but his humble follower (‘* Walker ! our hat!” Dunciad, 
B. iv. 1. 272); but he was a man of learning and a useful coadjutor of Bentley. 

+ Vol. II. p. ii. page 621. 

t Works, Kippis’s edition, Vol. V. p. 116, s. v. Augustine. 

§ Latin Christianity, I. p. 29. 
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Itala is a poetic word, and not likely to have been used by a 
prose writer. But Itala versio seems quite as good Latin 
as Ovid's Itala tellus, and the use of poetical words is one 
of the characteristics of the decline of classical purity.* 
Michaelis justly condemns those who give this name to 
every Latin version that existed before Jerome’s Vulgate.+ 
To this censure Mill, Martianay, Sabatier, are subject. The 
publication of the splendid work of Blanchini in 1749 opened 
the way to a more limited and discriminating use of the 
title Itala. With the single exception of the Codex Corbei- 
ensis, which perhaps we may also claim for Northern Italy, 
the MSS. of whose antiquity and beauty he justly boasts, 
have been derived from a single region, the country which 
spreads from the foot of the Alps to the Po, from the head 
of the Adriatic to the borders of France. Vercelli, a Roman 
municipium, on the banks of the Sesia, in Piedmont, pos- 
sesses a very remarkable MS. of the Itala, which forms the 
basis of Blanchini’s edition, and exhibits all the character- 
istics of the description in his title-page—purple-stained 
parchment, letters of gold and silver, an antiquity exceed- 
ing a thousand years. It is indeed a splendid monument 
of the calligraphy, probably of the fourth century. The tra- 
dition of the Church ascribes it not only to the age, but to 
the hand, of Eusebius, the Bishop of Vercelli in that century, 
a zealous upholder of the cause of Athanasius and a sufferer 
for his faith, He was evidently a man of learning, as he 
translated the Commentaries of Eusebius of Ceesareat from 
the Greek, and took part in the deliberations of Councils in 
which Greek must have been the medium of debate. Jerome 
ridicules the folly of those who set an inordinate value on 
MSS. on account of their calligraphy. “ Habeant qui volunt, 
vel in membranis purpureis, auro argentove descriptos, vel 
uncialibus ut aiunt literis, onera magis exarata quam codices, 
dummodo mihi meisque permittant pauperes habere sche- 
dulas et non tam pulcros codices quam emendatos."§ His 
words apply literally to the present state of the Codex Ver- 





* See Wiseman’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 56. ¢ Introduction, Vol. II. p. 113. 

t Jerome, Catal. Scrip. Eccles. Op. i. 374. 

§ Pref. ad Librum Job, Op. iii. 37. ‘‘ Emendati” signifies correct, not 
necessarily those which have undergone correction. ‘* KEmendata oratio” (Quint. 
Inst. Orat. i. 5) is correct speech. Jerome’s words by no means imply a 
formal revision and comparison of texts. 
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cellensis, which weighs fourteen pounds ; but this it owes 
to the silver cover, bestowed upon it by the Lombard king 
Berengarius when it was already decayed with age. Jerome 
might well prefer a correct copy on paper to an incorrect 
one on purple parchment and with gilded letters. But 
costliness is a proof of estimation, if not of critical value, 
and it may fairly be presumed that, if not written by the 
hand of Eusebius or during his episcopate, the donor of it 
would not leave the correctness of his splendid gift to chance. 
Its antiquity (it was already decayed in the age of Berenger 
I., A.D. 888) adds to its critical value* The Codex Vero- 
nensis by its title refers us to one of the oldest and most 
flourishing of Roman colonies in Northern Italy. 

The title of the next of Blanchini’s MSS., Corbeiensis, car- 
ries us away from Northern Italy to the celebrated monastery 
of Corbie, near Amiens. From this place came some of the 
most distinguished men of the middle ages ; Anscharius, the 
apostle of Scandinavia and Northern Germany ; Paschasius 
Radbert, celebrated as the author of the dogma of transub- 
stantiation ; Ratramnus, his adversary, who maintained the 
symbolical against the real presence ; and Wala, whose con- 
nection with Northern Italy may suggest the channel by 
which a MS. of the Versio Itala may have found its way to 
Corbie. He was of noble, indeed royal, blood ; but having 
been involved in the quarrels among the successors of Charle- 
magne, he crossed the Alps and took refuge in the monastery 
of Bobbio (on the banks of the river Trebia), celebrated in 
the history of the revival of letters for the MSS. of Latin 
authors which its library supplied.+ These it owed to Wala, 
its abbot, who availed himself for this purpose of the favour 
which he enjoyed with Lothaire, the king of Italy. In 835, 
he was employed as an ambassador to the court of Louis le 
Debonnaire to bring about a reconciliation between him and 
Lothaire. Is it an improbable conjecture that on this occa- 
sion he visited his abbey of Corbie and presented it with a 
MS. or MSS. of the Versio Itala? When Mabillon visited 





* According to the inscription in it : 


Presul hic Eusebius scripsit, solvitque vetustas. 
Rex Berengarius sed reparavit idem, 
Argento postquam fulvo decompsit et auro. 


+ Dantier Monastéres Bénédictins d’Italie, II. 21. 
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Corbie,* its library was still rich in MSS.; but many of 
them had been carried off to the abbey of St. Germain at 
Paris, and we find Sangermanensis as the title of more than 
one MS. in the lists of the Itala. Corbei on the Weser was 
an offset from Corbie in Picardy, and had also a well-fur- 
nished library. It was plundered by Hanoverian troops in 
the religious wars of Germany, and the books carried off to 
the library of Wolfenbiittel. A fragment is found here, and, 
with the title Guelpherbytanus, makes its appearance in the 
critical lists of the Versio Itala.t Other libraries contain 
MSS. of this version known to have come from the abbey 
of Bobbio, one at Turin, two at Viennat In general, the 
MSS. of the Itala bear marks of high antiquity—the fourth 
or fifth century—and many are on purple-tinted parchment, 
and have gilt or silvered letters.§ The abbey of Brixia (now 
Brescia) and Forojulii (now Friuli), in the same sub-alpine 
region, have furnished Blanchini with MSS. of the Itala. 
The latter, however, is later than the rest, and bears marks 
of being posterior to the Vulgate.|| 

Perhaps some other MSS. of the Versio Itala may be traced 
to Northern Italy, though found beyond its limits. Colum- 
banus, a monk of Bangor in Ireland, visited France, and after 
a temporary residence at Luxeuil in Burgundy (Luxovium), 
founded there a monastery, into which he introduced the 
rigid discipline of Irish monasticism, and the celebration of 
Easter according to the ancient traditions of itsChurch. Hav- 
ing incurred the high displeasure of Brunehaut by his refusal 
to bestow his benediction on the illegitimate children of her 
grandson, Thierry II., he retired from France, and, after a 
temporary residence on the Lake of Constance, crossed the 
Alps and established himself at Bobbio in 612 A.D. Here 
we know from his biography€] that he was visited by Eus- 
tatius, the abbot of Luxeuil. Is it an improbable conjecture, 
that if the monks of Luxeuil did not previously possess a 
copy of at least, a portion of the Latin Bible, he would bring 








* Voyage Literaire, ii. 170. 

+ See the list in Tischendorf, Proleg. pp. lxxxiv, Ixxxv. 

t Tischendorf, ubi supra. 

§ The Codex awreus of Lord Oxford (Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 451) was 
in Latin, but whether Antehieronymian or Vulgate is not said. Grieshach 
reckons Harleianus, which is probably the same, with MSS. of a mixed character. 


|| Michaelis, Introduction, II. p. 109. ¥ Dantier, u.s. ch. iii. 
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them so precious a gift? And such a Latin Bible would cer- 
tainly in that age be Antehieronymian. Accordingly a “ Lec- 
tionarium Luxoviense” appears in Sabatier’s edition. St. Gal, 
the founder of the abbey in Switzerland which bears his 
name, was the disciple and companion of Columbanus. A 
Greek-Latin MS. (Sangallensis) has been found here, of 
which, indeed, the Latin portion appears not to be Ante- 
hieronymian. It contains, however, fragments of Matthew 
and Mark which Tischendorf reckons to belong to the Itala.* 

These direct and presumptive evidences of the prevailing 
use of the Antehieronymian version in Northern Italy, suf- 
ficiently justify the reading Jtala. But there is a corro- 
borative fact which, as far as we have observed, has not 
been brought forward in the discussions about the passage 
in Augustine. It is, that in his age and long before, the 
region in which the copies of the Itala have been found, or 
from which they may probably have been derived, had 
obtained the special name of Jta/ia, and was distinguished 
both from the southern and central part of the peninsula. 
This was remarked by two eminent Italian antiquaries of the 
last century, Maffei and Muratori, but appears to have 
escaped notice on the part of those by whom the question 
of the Versio Itala has been discussed. 

The process by which the name of Italy was first extended 
and then limited to this region can be distinctly traced in 
Roman history. Its earliest population was Gaulish; it 
was Gallia Cisalpina when it was decreed as a province to 
Cesar. Its fertility and varied beauty attracted the Romans. 
Catullus and Virgil were natives of it ;+ Tacitus and Pliny 
speak of it with admiration. The old Gallic population 
retired before Latin-speaking immigrants, and it acquired 
first the name of Italia Transpadana,t and ultimately of 
Italia simply. In the end of the third century, under 
Diocletian and Constantine § this exclusive use of the name 





* Prolegomena, p. lxxxv. 

+ ‘* Mantua Virgilio, gaudet Verona Catullo.” —Ovid. 

} Corrector Italiz Transpadane. Orelli, 1171. Corrector utriusque Italia, 
ibid. 60. The Correctores were delegates sent by the emperors into the pro- 
vinces, sometimes to exercise joint jurisdiction with the ordinary officers, some- 
times to supersede them. 

§ ‘‘Mirabil cosa fa che nel nuova sistema principiato in Italia e stabilito di 
Costantino, come tutta questa parte, che nei tempi antichi politicamente Italia 
non era, diventasse allor la Italia propria, e sola poi col tal nome venisse intesa.” 
Maffei, Verona, Part i. p. 289. 
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became firmly established.* The frequent incursions of the 
barbarous nations through the passes of the Alps obliged 
the Emperors in the third century to be much in the pro- 
vinces immediately below them, and raised these to impor- 
tance in the political system of Italy, thus contributing to 
the limited application of the name. Vopiscus+ says of 
the descendants of that Emperor, after his murder by the 
soldiery, “vel odio invidiz, vel timore, Romanam (se. regio- 
nem) refugerunt, et in Italia cirea Veronam ac Benacum et 
Larium, atque in his regionibus, larem locaverunt.”? Mura- 
tori,§ commenting upon a passage in the 7'ranslatio corporis 
S. Geminiani, in which the writer says the saint had pre- 
dicted “ sedem Apostolicam hoc in anno venturam esse in 
Italiam,” remarks: “ Animadvertas velim ab eo ‘sedem, 
&e., ita dictum esse, quasi Pontifex Romanus ex Galliis 
reversurum, quo revera anno 1106, Paschalis II. progressus 
est. Verum Italiam non alio sensu hic memoravit, quam 
quo post Augustum et Constantinum Magnum scriptores 
consueverunt eam appellare Italie partem, que nunc fere 
comprehenditur appellatione Langobardiz, sed non latius 
excurrebat, et certe ab urbe et -suburbicariis regionibus dis- 
tinguebatur.” Paschal II. had gone to France to obtain the 
support of the king against the emperor of Germany, who 
threatened to reclaim the whole of Lombardy. It should 
seem that his return to Rome had been expected in 1106, 
on the strength of some prophecy that he should return to 
Italy, but that he came no further on his way than Lom- 
bardy, and returned to France, where we find him presiding 
in the Council of Troyes in 1107. In a Capitulary of 
Charlemagne we read the words, “ Italia qua et Langobar- 
dia dicitur.” || 

The evidence afforded by ecclesiastical documents is still 
more important, because it is contemporaneous with Augus- 
tine. In the Concilium Arelatense (A.D. 314), the Italian 
bishops and deacons sign according to their provinces in 
the following order—Sicily ; Campania ; Apulia ; Dalmatia; 
ab urbe Roma; Merocles, de civitate Mediolanensi, provincia 











* Maffei, Verona Illustrata, Part i. p. 264. + Probus Imp. ec. 23. 
t Hence in later times the Ducatus Romanus was distinguished from Italy, 
as the Regio Romana hag previously been. See the note of Salmasius on the 
passage of Vopiscus. 

§ Annali d'Italia, Vol. VI. p. 87. || Muratori, Rer. Ital. IT. p. 115. 


VOL. XI. 
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Italie.* In an epistle to the emperor Theodosius,+ implor- 
ing him to summon a Council to meet at Rome, in order to 
decide on the doubtful election of Nectarius to the arch- 
it bishopric of Constantinople, the signataries call themselves 
“ Ambrosius et ceeteri episcopi Italiz.” That Jtaly is used 
here in its restricted sense is evident, because afterwards we 
have, “ Romane ecclesiz antistites, finitimorum et Italorum 
episcopi.” At the Council of Nice, Eusebius designates 
! himself as "IraAias pytporoAirys, Which certainly cannot be 
i meant of the whole peninsula, including Rome.t 

i" The evidence now produced will probably be deemed 
tt sufficient to prove that in the age of Augustine Jtalia was 
! used in the limited sense of the provinces between the Alps 
and the Po. And no one was more likely to know this 
i than Augustine himself. Leaving Carthage, where he had 
i been a teacher of rhetoric (a profession the influence of 
which is too conspicuous in his writings), he had come to 
Rome, and had been appointed Professor of the same art at 
i Milan. In Africa he had been a Manichzan, yet doubtless 
was acquainted with the Christian Scriptures§ At Milan 
the eloquence of Ambrose persuaded him to become an 
orthodox Christian. He renounced the profession of rhe- 
toric and began the diligent study of the Scriptures, which 
he continued to the end of his life. He had resided between 
three and four years in Northern Italy, and though when 
he wrote his treatise De Doctrina Christiana he had long 
been absent from Milan, he would take with him from the 
j place of his conversion a copy of the Christian Scriptures 
in the Latin version in use in that region. There was there- 
fore little reason to question the correctness of the reading 
J Itala, or Augustine’s competence to offer an opinion of its 
" relative merit.|| He would not call it Italica; that would 
have included all Italy. 

ih In recent critical works the Versio Itala is distinguished 
not only from the Vulgate, but also from an African version, 
which is supposed to be of older date. According to Hug, 





H * Labbe, i. 1430. 





+ Labbe, ii. 108; see Gibbon, v. 30. Nectarius was not only a layman, but 
unbaptized, aud was obliged to defer his consecration till after he had under- 
A gone that ceremony. 
Bi t Labbe, ii. 94, § Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, I. p. 291. 


|| The De Doctrina was not all written at the same time. The first edition 
3 went no further than Book iii. c. 25. In his Retractations, Lib. ii. c. 4, he 
th, acknowledges some errors in his first edition. 
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Tischendorf and Wiseman, when Augustine speaks of “ co- 
dices emendati,” he refers to copies taken by African critics 
to Italy and there corrected by the Greek ; when of “non 
emendati,” of those which kept the African version uncor- 
rected. We have already observed that the Latin emendatus 
involves no such meaning of a formal correction. There is 
no record of its taking place. We have no such local evi- 
dence of the existence of a Versio Africana as we have of a 
Versio Itala, and the presumption is, as we have seen, that 
when the African Fathers wrote, there must have been some 
version, in general use, to which appeal could be made. For 
this purpose, however, no minute verbal correspondence 
would be necessary. Of the variations in the versions of the 
Greek Testament into English, if we except those connected 
with doctrinal controversy, how few are really important for 
moral, devotional or apologetic purposes, such as those with 
which the African Fathers wrote! Tischendorf undertakes 
to discriminate among the different codices of the Itala the 
purely African and the mixed, with the prudent precaution, 
“Qua in re videndum est, ne systematicam quandam ratio- 
nem magis quam ipsam veritatem curemus.” And he him- 
self admits that no hard line of demarcation can be drawn 
between them, but that in those which he calls African there 
is a mixture of Italian, and again in the Italian a good deal 
of African. The task of separation does not seem hopeful, 
and we may be content with the general appellation of 
Antehieronymian. 

It must not be supposed that anything like a uniform 
text is exhibited in the MSS. of the Itala, even those 
which are most clearly of North Italian origin. Still less 
could it be looked for in all which are classed under this 
head, ranging from the fourth century to the eleventh. 
Canon Westcott, in his learned and exhaustive article in 
Smith’s Dictionary (article Vulgate), has given in parallel 
columns a passage from MSS. of the Itala in contrast with 
the Vulgate (Mark ix. 41—44). With the exception of the 
Codex Bobbianus, they exhibit only variations not affecting 
the sense; such as abscide and amputa; exime and ejice ; 
hostia, victima and sacrificium. These seem rather like the 
effect of an amalgamation of different independent versions, 
such as Augustine describes, than variations from one text. 
Yet, taken as a whole, the four published by Blanchini 
make good the character ascribed by Augustine to the Itala 
2a2 
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of being faithful to the original and perspicuous in language. 
And in these two respects he gives it the preference over 
the others (ezteris). He had occasion incidentally to speak 
of texts and versions, but we must not conceive of him as 
a critic sitting surrounded by codices and laboriously com- 
paring them. Such studies were not to his taste. He 
would bring with him from the land of his conversion a 
copy or copies of the Latin as it was in use in the diocese 
of Ambrose or Eusebius, and with this he would be familiar ; 
of “the others,” those current in Africa, he must have had 
a general knowledge. Wiseman gives various examples to 
shew that St. Augustine departs from the African Fathers 
in his quotations, and classes with the Italian, whenever the 
two nations decidedly range themselves upon opposite sides. 
But he acknowledges that his induction is incomplete, and 
no one has resumed it.* Augustine was timid in regard 
to the correction and revision of the Scriptures ; and when 
he heard that his friend Jerome was engaged in making the 
translation of the Old Testament conformable to the Hebrew, 
where the Seventy had departed from it, he wrote to him 
in a tone of urgent and even scornful remonstrance, to 
desist from his project and confine himself to bringing the 
Latin into agreement with the Septuagint. As a warning 
to him, he relates what had happened to a brother bishop, 
who, in conformity with Jerome’s version in reading the 
history of Jonah in the church, had substituted cucurbita 
for hederat as the name of his gourd. Such a tumult arose 
in the city, that, after considerable danger, rather than see 
himself abandoned by the common people (plebs), he was 
obliged to repudiate Jerome's version as false} May no 
such untoward result befal either of the learned prelates 
who preside respectively over the Old and New Testament 
Companies of Revisionists, now pursuing their labours in 
the Jerusalem Chamber ! JOHN KENRICK. 





* Essays, Vol. I. p. 33. 

+ Hedera was the translation of Aquila. Jerome knew that JV) in the 
Hebrew meant neither ivy nor a gourd (codocivOy of the Seventy), both, as 
he says, being creeping plants and not fit to give shelter. He knew the true 
plant and its Syrian name, but he dreaded to give it in his version, foreseeing 
the outery of the grammatici (Comment. in Jonam). So he let hedera stand, 
as it does in the Vulgate to this day. Botanical and zoological names are a 
cross to translators of the Bible. The common reader would rather have a 
wrong name which conveys some idea to him, than a right one of uncouth sound 
which to him means nothing. 
} Augustine to Jerome, ep. Ixxxix., Op. Vol. IT. p. 534. 
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III.—PRAYER. 


“T OPENED my window, and seated myself in view of the 
heavens to collect my mind for the daily tribute of adora- 
tion to my Maker. The mere act of directing my mind to 
Him, in the presence of His glorious works, filled me with 
an inexpressible, though tranquil and rational delight. I 
said to myself, What a glorious gift conscious existence is 
in itself! Heaven must essentially consist in the absence 
of whatever disturbs the quiet enjoyment of that conscious- 
ness—in the intimate conviction of the presence of God.” 
This is an extract from the published journals of Blanco 
White, written in the first days of his loneliness, when he 
had left all that he might be free to follow truth, and speak 
it to tlie world, without fear of injuring the religious friends 
with whom his home had been. In addition to its value 
as a faithful picture of the individual in the abiding habit 
of his spirit, it rises often before us as the vivid presentment 
of a devout man watching unto Prayer, waiting for a visita- 
tion of God to make Prayer a reality. 

Prayer is not the action of our own minds upon them- 
selves. It begins in, or ends with, an operation of God 
upon our souls, It is not a soliloquy ; nor an act of inward 
scrutiny ; nor an attempt to cleause and raise our nature 
through self-knowledge and the coming to light of our most 
secret sins and weaknesses on floods of spiritual emotion. 
It is not an attempt to rise above ourselves to the heights 
of an ideal constructed from materials supplied by ourselves. 
No consciousness of sin, no exhaustiveness of confession, no 
unsparingness of accusation, no agony of repentance, no 
self-revelations, no hatred of our-evil, no longings after 
purity, no raptures of contemplation, no resolves of the will, 
uttered in words or too deeply felt for words, will of them- 
selves necessarily give us the aids of Prayer. They may 
mightily help us; if unaffectedly genuine they cannot but 
help us, according to the workings of our moral constitution 
purged from self-deception ; but this action by itself on the 
detached lines of our nature, noble, and in the unconscious 
grace of God divine, as it may be, is not Prayer, nor the 
auswer to Prayer—it is not the sense of a very present help 
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from One who is not ourselves, who comes to our rescue, 
who looks us into peace, who impresses Himself upon us, 
and gives the consciousness that we are receiving a life and 
strength which no solitary effort and no human sympathy 
could impart. Prayer is not the self-restoring power of 
nature ; itis resort to Another ; it speaks to God ; it believes 
Him to hear, and expects Him to answer; it asks Him to 
exert His own power upon us; it is petition, so far as it is 
petition at all, mainly for personal communion with Him 
in whom our life is, and for all that would come to us if 
the communion was complete. 

And here lies the spiritual difficulty. How are we to 
meet God as a person: how are we to reach His real pre- 
sence, and have through every inlet of feeling His spirit 
entering into ours? We say in our need, that we will take 
refuge with Him. But how is it to be effected? Until He 
touches us, we cannot touch Him: unless He reveals Him- 
self, “comes to us and manifests Himself to us,” we cannot 
present Him before us as He is, and drink in the effluence 
of His being, as we could do before the face of a human 
friend who was purposely giving us the benefit of the 
strength of his character, and opening to us the resources 
of his nature. We may know that there are those with 
whom an hour's personal intercourse would remove our per- 
plexities, change the order of our thoughts, lift our eyes to 
wider horizons, calm us by their largeness, clear our way 
by their wisdom, and place new forces at our command. 
We may know that if we could only see them, listen to 
them, hear their tones, behold the light that is in their eyes, 
feel the spell of their personal power, be enveloped in the 
charm of their being, we should for the time, in whatever 
matter was most affecting us, grow to their growth, and 
receive their heart into our own. Yet this knowledge will 
not, in the absence of those friends, place us under the magic 
of their influence, though we have experience of them large 
enough to enable us to conceive their counsel and their 
bearing towards us. However well we know them, we know 
that our thoughts of them will not ennoble and enlarge us 
as their presence would. Infinitely less can our thoughts 
of God, without a consciousness of His presence, perform 
upon us the work of God himself. Can we, then, go to 
Him and find Him, as, if they were among the living, we 
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might go to those friends and feel through all our being 
their personal power? 

It is clear that our much speaking will not have this 
effect ; speech is human ; it is we who are speaking, at our 
best only from the level of our own nature; and whilst 
speaking, not hearkening, not rapt and silenced in the thrill 
of reception ;—our w ords to God are not always the Word 
of God to us, and by occupying us with ourselves nay serve 
to exclude Him. The first condition of effectual Prayer is 
that we do not speak into empty space, that the awe of the 
great Presence is upon us, that the mighty Shadow has 
circled us in, the Spirit brooding on our souls in a sense of 
One very nigh in whom love and holiness are perfect,—and 
that then we speak, if we speak at all, only as we are moved, 
only that which we should dare to speak if we stood be fore 
His face, and saw the majesty of God. It is possible to say 
our prayers, using no untruthful words, and yet to say them 
only from ourselves and not to God, not to any Being who 
is livingly felt to be with us ;—so that when they are over 
we only know that we have opened our own hearts, with no 
experience of having been spoken to, of having been touched 
by the Invisible, of having received quickenings from a 
Spirit other than ourselves. What extent of blessing God 
may grant to such prayers it is not ours to determine ; that 
they do not reach the supreme reality and beatitude of 
communion is obvious. That, when it takes place, must 
be as personally direct, as distinguishable, as the gain we 
should receive from the full force of a friend’s mind and 
heart intently bent upon us. We are not maintaining that 
the grace of God is not largely given in other than this 
way, a grace of which we are not the couscious receivers,— 
or that the light which shines on the evil and the good does 
not shine with a peculiar power and sweetness on hearts 
kept pure, though they do not claim to be in intercourse 
with its Source: we only say that Prayer does ask this 
intercourse, that it aspires to the supreme moment in the 
experiences of the soul, communion with the Holy Spirit, 
the visitation of the living God,—and that it does not reach 
this height if God has no discernible part in it, and for all 
that appears we only agonize ourselves. This will be ques- 
tionable only to those who do not pray, but only say their 
prayers. We are so liable to be unreal in our devotions, to 
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have no overshadowing consciousness of the awful Being, 
awful in His goodness even more than in His power, awful 
in His nearness and in His mysterious connection with us, 
to whom we are about to speak, that we come not to know 
that it is an act of the highest irreverence to dare to speak 
to God without first carefully drawing nigh to Him, and 
seeking by collectedness of being to be penetrated through 
and through by a sense of what He is. “Exalt Him as 
much as ye can ; for even yet will He far exceed: and when 
ye exalt Him put forth all your strength and be not weary ; 
for ye can never go far enough.” To pray aside from any 
feeling of a present God, to pour forth unaddressed, un- 
directed prayers, is a presumptuous vanity ; but to escape 
this, to have a discernment of God, up to the measure in 
which we are capable of such discernment, before we open 
our lips to Him, requires the purest exercise of our spiri- 
tual faculties. We are not speaking of those impulses of 
Prayer which come to us in moments when God himself 
takes possession of us though we were not seeking Him— 
He is then with us and we pray as He prompts us—but of 
those ordinary times in which we know that we had with- 
drawn from Him, and we resort to Prayer that through our 
approaches He may be able to put forth His holiest power 
upon us. We would not willingly enter into the presence 
of an exalted fellow-being without desiring to have a vivid 
knowledge of what his greatness was impressed upon us, 
and reflected in all our bearings towards him. Yet, without 
preparedness of spirit, we speak as if we were standing 
within the presence-chamber of the all-perfect God—and 
should have to confess, if we were questioned, that we were 
not recognized, that the Presence gave no sign. 

It will be admitted that Prayer culminates only when 
we meet God upon the Mount; that its essence consists in 
what He imparts to us, and could not impart if Prayer did 
not place us under the action of His Spirit, for He would 
bless us without our prayers if they were not necessary to 
our highest relations with Him; and that,—since all our 
communications with Him, except in special seasons not 
to be counted on, are through the seekings of our hearts, 
and we cannot go to Him at any weary moment as we 
might to an earthly friend, and in whatever state we are 
take in through the action of their presence the sunshine 
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of their being,—it is only as we acquaint ourselves with 
Him, and prepare ourselves to discern Him, that we are 
consciously brought within His personal contact, and be- 
come the subjects of His power and grace. Short of this, 
whatever may be the benefit of spiritual meditations and 
devout utterances, or whatever the influences we uncon- 
sciously receive, something is wanting to, or something 
hinders, perfect Prayer, which must be added or taken out 
of the way that God and man may meet together. How is 
this moment of supreme success to be secured? If, as we 
believe and may know, God is ever willing to meet us, the 
failure to meet Him lies with ourselves. 

Prayer fails because to the soul there was no real pre- 
sence of God while we were praying. And though no 
efforts of ours can find Him out unto perfection, or “set the 
Lord before us” as He is, we can yet use fitting ways of 
approaching towards Him, so as to avail ourselves of His 
own willingness to manifest Himself. Though we cannot 
at our will body forth the perfect One and make Him an 
objective reality exerting His proper personal influences 
upon us, we have much clear knowledge of what would be 
inconsistent with a perfect Being, and can carefully remove 
this from our thoughts of the Divine Spirit when we dwell 
upon Him; we can lie in wait for Him; fix our gaze in 
the directions of His coming,—towards the regions where 
often before His light has broken upon us,—towards expe- 
riences and memories which as soon as we begin to hold 
them before the heart become coloured with the glows of 
heaven ; we can recall past times of His visitations and the 
tracks on which He came; we can rebuild the frames of 
spirit in which if we are He is with us; we can use the 
moments, which will then increase in frequency, in which 
He takes the initiative and invites us to communion ; we 
can resort to the natural influences amid which we grow 
sensitive to God, in which evil cannot dwell with us, when 
the world loses all its worldliness and seems the temple of 
a sacred Presence ; we can cry out for the living God,—lift 
up pure, lowly, longing desires in holy contemplation, and 
hold them towards Him in trusting, patient waiting, until 
He descends upon us. Then when the fire burns and we 
know that we are not alone, we may say whatever in that 
holy Presence we find it natural to say. Our prayers will 
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then no longer be ours alone, but also breathed and shaped 
by Him whose Spirit is mingling with our being. We have 
human experiences analogous to this. Let any one come 
within the influences of a noble mind graciously exerted, 
and he will find with awed delight that he himself is more 
and better than he knew, rising into sympathy with an 
order of thoughts, and fitly responding to them, which had 
lain unsuspected in the cells of his nature, quite beyond the 
unaided reaches of his being. They are his above all else 
that is his, as the best that is in him, yet not his without 
the touch of a higher than himself. 

We are far from meaning that Prayer becomes effectual 
by intellectual effort, through concentrated attention of the 
thinking and speculative faculties, dependent on the trained 
habits of a disciplined mind. The power of abstraction 
which enables us to withdraw ourselves from whatever 
would interfere with that which we wish to occupy our 
being will, indeed, lend its aid to spiritual, as well as to 
intellectual, concentration ; and though Prayer is a spiritual 
act, accessible to every one in the measure of their spiritual 
earnestness, it cannot be that the exercise of the highest 
part of our nature, on invisible realities that disclose them- 
selves only to our most perfect sensibilities, is an easier act, 
less requiring, less exhausting, than mental observation. 
Let any one try to pray aright, in desires which the Father 
of spirits might Himself inspire, and in words not unbecom- 
ing to be spoken to God, and he will find that intellectual 
toil can longer be sustained. That God is most discerned 
when we are at our best, in our most favoured moments of 
spiritual collectedness and intensity, or in our most an- 
guished moments of penitential self-knowledge in the light 
of His countenance, makes it impossible for Prayer to be 
without effort ; to draw nigh to Him by withdrawing from 
all that does not bring Him near cannot be effected without 
a sustained uplifting of ourselves ; and when we purposely 
resort to this as a religious duty for the sake of the blessings 
which we know will come upon us if we attain to a com- 
munion with Him, there is no other act of our nature of so 
absolute a self-devotion. In the great outward deeds and 
sacrifices which fellowship with God inspires, all the human 
sympathies mingle with and sustain the service ; in the act 
of communion which goes before, in which the Holy Spirit 
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offers the service and apparels for it, the soul is “alone with 
the Alone.” The world’s supreme act of self-sacrifice was 
serene and calm in the moments of its performance ; an- 
guished and awful in the moments of its preparation. It 
was always in the intensity of prayer that our Lord saw 
what the Father willed him to do: and the natural weak- 
ness which trembled and shrunk was poured into the bosom 
of the communing Comforter and replaced by His strength, 
so that the real trial was over before the outward trial came, 
and then no defeat was possible, for every element of infirm- 
ity had been brought to the Light in which is no darkness, 
and before Him had passed away. And thus for ever Prayer 
remains the great duty of our nature, whether in the times 
in which sadly and humbly we resort to it as our refuge 
from the stupor or the wilfulness of selfishness and sin, or 
in the times in which we feel invited to communion, with 
the rapture and delight of clearer vision offered to us if we 
will obey the call, and not shrink from the glorifying effort 
to meet our God. And as the beatitude of knowing God 
has no limit, for the more we know Him the more to our 
discernment He rises above us, to say that seeking unto 
God in Prayer must always be as a new ascent, is only to 
say that He is inexhaustible, and that the fresh glory of 
communion need know no end. The Mountain of the Lord 
is never scaled. The ladder on which we may rise to the 
highest heavens must be of no fixed measurement. The 
prayers of a being capable of growing nearer to God, learn- 
ing more of Him, cannot be stereotyped. Though He in 
Himself is for ever the same, to us He may be more and 
more from day to day. It is not without some fear and 
trembling that we enter the presence of a great man, though 
we know him to be good and gracious, and that it will be 
an immense gain and joy to have our poorer, emptier nature 
flooded from his fulness. How much more should be the 
preparatory qualifying awe, the anticipated glory and de- 
light, when it is at the door of the Supreme Presence we 
kneel down trembling, imploring with outstretched hands 
and straining eyes to be admitted within! Prayer is the act 
which withdraws the separating veil, and sets us face to face 
to meet the look of God. Such an act cannot. be easy, nor 
grow easier by habit. However we strengthen and brighten 
under His transfiguring touch, perfect holiness and perfect 
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love remain at a never lessened height above our imperfec- 


‘tion. Even if in Prayer we should always use only the 


same words, “Our Father who art in heaven,” they would 
not remain constant quantities, but be the ever new equi- 
valents of deeper truth, of nearer apprehensions. Even the 
natural symbols of God are, to those who love them, for ever 
growing in expressiveness. The prophetic functions of the 
familiar world are new every morning. The everlasting 
hills wear richer hues of mystic meaning. The heavens 
declare His glory in a song unheard before. And he, who 
was more than symbol, His holy child, living image of His 
person in our human nature, as we come better to under- 
stand how every grace of God was represented in the har- 
mony of his being, ever anew endows us with quickened 
spiritual vision, and leads us afresh to the Father, that we, 
like him, may receive light and life direct from the Source 
of inspiration, with none between. 

Prayer, then, by which we mean sustained waiting upon 
God in what we have known to be the ways of His approach, 
has these great offices—offices which Prayer only can per- 
form: Ist, it makes the living God a personal Presence ; 
2nd, in it He mingles His own inspirations with the sorrows 
and desires we lay before Him; 3rd, in that intercourse, 
calls of duty are presented to us, clearly rising out of our 
relations to God, which at no lower elevation would force 
themselves upon us; 4th, all our evil and weakness come 
out in that communion, manifested to ourselves in His light, 
yet if we continue faithful in prayer, and, notwithstanding 
the natural shame, self-distrust and reluctance, refuse not 
to do or bear what is demanded of us, the weakness spends 
itself, where alone it safely can appear, in wrestling with 
God, and passes into a strength which is given to us—even 
as Christ shewed a fear of mortal infirmity only in his 
prayers ; 5th, in the walk with God which is living Prayer, 
we are guarded from the temptations of unspiritual men, 
held back from sin, kept in mind continually of the good- 
ness and mercy which have followed us all the days of our 
life, of all the forms in which we have tasted of His love, 
and so, in whatever present state we are, saved by faith 
and gratitude from discontent with God's will. 

On any spiritual understanding of Prayer, of what man 
may revereutly say to God, what things may be prayed for? 
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What things may man ask God to give him, or to do for 
him? First, all the internal blessings of light and peace, 
of feeling and sensibility, of rounded and harmonious being, 
of freedom from evil, of openness to good, of love passing 
into life, of holy thought ripening in holy character, of 
which the direct channels must be habitual communion 
with their living Source, personal intercourse with the Spirit 
of God. Secondly, all the external blessings which would 
come upon us if our hearts and lives were right, and which 
we ask directly when we ask that God will qualify us to 
receive them up to the full measure of His own desire to 
confer them upon us. We do not doubt God’s willingness 
to bless us if we were fit to be blessed, if it was good for us 
to be blessed in any particular way. It would not consist 
with our conception of Him that He should refuse us any 
desire, unless to grant it would be for our injury, through 
workings of which He has full knowledge, though we have 
not. We ask, without reservation, for inward blessings, 
likeness to Himself, gifts of His Spirit, because we know 
that these must be His will for us at all times, that they 
are our life, and that communion with Him is the direct 
way of receiving them. But external blessings we do not 
ask expressly, or by name, defining to God what of this kind 
He is to give and what to avert, because we do not know 
that these things would be good for us; and yet implicitly 
we do ask for them when we open our hearts to God about 
every desire which in His presence we can recognize and 
avow, and pray that if any evil, or want of co-operation, in 
us is the reason why they cannot be granted consistently 
with our highest good, the obstructing sin should pass away, 
and our Father’s love in these special directions be free to 
flow. If we knew that any condition of external things was 
good for us there and then, as we know that more of holi- 
ness, more of love, more of meekness, are good for us there 
and then, and that Prayer was the means of acquiring the 
external object, as it is the means of acquiring the internal 
grace, then arid there we should pray as directly for the 
outward as now we do for the inward blessing. But as this 
cannot be known, and we might be asking what God could 
not grant without injuring His own purposes for us, we can 
only lay our hearts before Him, and pray if there is anything 
in us other than He would have us to be, disqualifying us 
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for the beatitude which He could and would bestow if the 
disqualification did not exist, that it may cease to be, because 
it is evil in His sight. We ask for more of the mind of 
Christ, of a child of God, without reserve or qualification, 
because we know that this must at all times be God's desire 
for us and for all men ; but of what external state of things 
could we say that? For any external state of things, what 
prayer can we reverently offer, but that our nature may be 
in such living contact with the Divine Nature, that our evil, 
or slowness to take up the promptings of His Spirit, or 
slackness of service and sacrifice in pursuing them, may not 
cause the privation of gifts of His love which else could 
come? In regard to outward things we can fitly pray, even 
in agonies of spiritual effort and supplication, that we should 
be such in our relations to Him and all His creatures that 
His blessings can go forth to us, and all whom we affect, 
after the desires uf His own heart. We know that, as it is, 
our relations to external things change with our spiritual 
frames ; and that in them He cannot bless us as He would 
because we will not let Him. A guilty weight upon the 
heart takes the sun out of the sky. An evil temper destroys 
the uses of companionship, would not see the light of His 
love shining in the face of Jesus Christ. Our outward 
blessings are now, in a measure greater than we know, de- 
rived from our inward states; and were the conception 
necessary to religious faith, there would be no difficulty in 
conceiving how God could make natural things conform to 
spiritual things, and conditions which depend upon His will 
alone to meet conditions which are affected by ours, without 
any law of nature being disturbed, without any relation of 
antecedents and consequents once observed ever failing. 
The scientific revolt from Prayer for natural things cannot 
be sustained upon purely scientific grounds, because, sup- 
posing Prayer to alter, as it might, the human spiritual 
forces, to change the very hearts and aptitudes of the men 
who are the instruments with whom and for whom Provi- 
dence works, it is impossible to know that the circumstances 
which were best for them whilst they were in one state 
continue to be best now that they are in another, that the 
discipline and the opportunities of external condition most 
suited to them when they were bad are also most suited to 
them when they are good, or that God could not without 
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departure from any sequence of His ways dispose His enér- 
gies so as to change the aspects of things. Science at least 
can never shew that this is an impossibility, for she only 
knows that Nature keeps her custom, breaks no promise, 
lets no force perish,—and does not know what in consistency 
with this may remain possible to God, any more than she 
can say that a dying man may not be raised up to life by 
an energy of faith and courage entering his heart, nor tell 
whence the inspired force came without which he must 
have died. But though the scientific mind is not justified 
in proscribing Prayer for natural things on the ground that 
Nature observes an invariable order—for God can keep 
every law that falls within the bounds of human observa- 
tion and yet be free,—the spiritual mind may reject such 
Prayer on the ground that it passes out of our province, that 
it ventures to ask for definite external circumstances which 
only a knowledge equal to God's could discern to be good 
or evil for us, that our part is to keep our hearts and lives 
in close union with His Spirit, and to confide in Him 
entirely for those things which depend upon His will alone. 
If in those things the state of our hearts and lives may 
atfect His movements of providence, let our hearts and lives 
strive to be blameless before Him, implicit prayers for all 
real blessings, and He who is ever willing will know, which 
we do not, what it would be good for us to have. We would 
not put our mind into the place of the mind of God, and 
ask Him to act towards us, not according to His wisdom, 
but according to ours. We are asking in every spiritual 
approach to Him for a fitness for the noblest lot and service 
which His holy love can give, and as far as this may depend 
upon our will placing it under the influences of His. For 
His willingness to bless us we have no need to pray, but 
only by the life of Prayer to enter more and more into this 
knowledge. The supreme objection to the ordinary employ- 
ment of Prayer for any physical event or circumstance is 
not scientific but spiritual, and holds whether the scientific 
objection is valid or is not,—that it is an assumption that 
we know that the occurrence of that event or circumstance 
would be best for us, or for others if the prayer is interces- 
sory. Doubtless in some crisis of a nation’s need, in some 
terror and agony of the individual heart, the cry will go up 
in definite petitions, Take this cup away, Save us or we 
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perish,—and let the cry have way, for how in such a moment 
could the spirit be separated from Him who alone is able 
to help, from the God in whom we trust ?—but even in such 
a moment let the trust be perfect, as when Christ asked 
God to interpose—“ Yet, Father, not my will, but Thine.” 
No reservation of this kind is ever made when we ask for 
His spiritual gifts. 

The Lord's Prayer, if regarded as the authoritative model 
of prayer in answer to the disciples’ request, “ Teach us how 
to pray,” is, with the exception of one petition which may 
be no exception, the seeking unto God for spiritual gifts 
which would flow directly from personal communion with 
Him. It begins by placing our nature in contact with the 
Divine Nature as felt in the power of the character that is 
essentially His,—* Our Father who art in heaven.” And if 
any of us only dwelt upon those words until the power of 
what they mean lived within us, everything of a spiritual 
nature that God has to bestow would be open to us ; there 
is nothing in religion, of emotion, aspiration, invitation to 
be God’s fellow-workers, penitence, sense of the divine for- 
giveness, confidence in divine support, that would be hidden 
from us. The holiest saint of God knows nothing more 
than is contained in the words, Our Father who art in 
heaven. From a real feeling of being face to face with that 
Presence, what prayers could flow but prayers for the hal- 
lowing of His name—the name being Father in Heaven, 
and the hallowing of it being absolute truthfulness in taking 
it on our lips and holy appropriation of all that it involves 
—for the coming of the reign of His spirit in His children’s 
hearts ;—for the doing of His will by servants whose will 
is His ;—for a sense of the Divine forgiveness, without which 
our souls must lie dead under their awful burden, but to 
which there is no way of attaining but by having so much 
of God's nature imparted to us that we know forgivingness 
must belong to Him, since He has breathed it into us ;—for 
constant knowledge that we work not in self-reliance, that 
His grace is sufficient for our utmost need, that He leaves 
us not to solitary struggle, and ever desires by His Spirit in 
us to lead us not into temptation but through the tempta- 
tion, and to deliver us from all its evil! And supposing 
that in the petition, “ Give us day by day our daily bread,” 
the daily bread asked for is the bread that perisheth, which 
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is not certain, yet following on real prayer for the hallowing 
of His name, and the coming of His kingdom, and the doing 
of His will, we should feel that as it was for these alone we 
valued our life, for these alone we should value the bread 
that sustains our life, for these alone was it of any import- 
ance that our food should nourish us. Asking it for their 
sake, and in harmony with their requirements from us, we 
should ask in the confidence of receiving, or in the certainty 
that it would be withheld only because these supreme inte- 
rests could be better served by our poverty and our want 
than by our fulness and our wealth. And in fact it is only 
by praying for our daily bread in this order and in this 
dependency that we attain to the spiritual gift of receiving 
it as directly from God Himself as though the almighty 
Hand was seen daily to spread our table and to fill our 
cup. 
In the Lord’s Prayer, as in all his teaching, everything, 
not coming through our will, is referred to God alone, or to 
His will received into ours and earnestly pursued. But no 
act of God, no calamity issuing from His providence, no 
terror of nature, are permitted by Christ to be traced to 
human sin, where it cannot be shewn that they are the 
natural fruits of evil. All His dealings with us not follow- 
ing upon sin as an effect upon its cause, such as lightning 
aud tempest, earthquake, drought, excessive rain, a blight 
in nature, a killing frost, pestiferous heats, a shipwreck in 
mid-ocean on sunken rocks, are not judgments,—though the 
National Church still wounds religion by so regarding them, 
as a heathen god was supposed to cast a thunderbolt or to 
poison the air because his priest was too lightly reverenced, 
—but great occasions to be greatly met ; signs not of God's 
anger towards us but of His expectations from us ; calls for 
sublime faith and noble virtues, for filial meekness and 
such fresh earnest gaze into His secrets as may be opened 
to us,—and in no other way to be correlated with our 
prayers. 

The connections of Prayer and Providence are, it is true, 
far beyond our sight. What may be possible to God, or in 
what way it becomes morally possible, it is not for us to 
doginatize upon. In Prayer we are concerned only with 
those convictions, apprehensions and desires, which are in 
accordance with our highest spiritual intuitions, and are not 
VOL, XI. 2B 
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concerned with the reduction of these under the forms of 
the logical understanding. If our prayers keep the heights 
of conscience, wander not from our best thoughts of God, 
invade not what is His, we need not be disturbed if there 
is much connected with them that is not free from difficul- 
ties of an intellectual kind. Where we know so little, our 
only safety is to trust what we do know to be a teaching 
higher than our own. When we know not what to pray 
for as we ought, and the Spirit helps our infirmities with 
sighings that cannot be uttered, sighings after things that 
seem to belong only to His own beatitude, we can feel that 
the sigh was His prompting, and has His promise, and 
pursue the visioned peace though it passeth understanding. 
Nor can we say that prayers that do invade God’s province, 
if they are pure, disinterested, and believed to be right in 
His sight, may not avail for their own accomplishment, so 
wonderfully does He cause spiritual influence to pass from 
heart to heart. Take even the case recently so much dis- 
cussed—the life of a prince on whom a nation had laid its 
hopes implored for by a nation’s prayers. Those prayers may 
have assumed forms which a spiritual mind, fully instructed 
in physiological laws, could not use, and yet the natural 
influence of knowing that such an interest was felt for him, 
that Heaven was thus implored on his behalf, might so 
work upon the heart of any susceptible human being as to 
alter the values of his existence in the hands of God, and to 
contribute through an action on the springs of life in his 
own spirit to his recovery. This would only shew that God 
suffers nothing to be lost, and that, without miracle, the 
visible things of our mortal history may be bound up with 
the invisible things of our spiritual conditions. God can 
make the prayers of men to serve Him and themselves, 
though they take forms that are not perfect. Not the less 
will the communion be more blessed when Prayer is perfect 
Prayer, altogether in spirit and in truth, and no fear is 
known but the fear of not having the love of God in us, 
the fear of being unequal through a guilty ignorance or a 
sinful will to meet worthily any crisis of trial. But it never 
can be wrong, whether as regards things on this side or 
things beyond the veil, to bring the desires of our hearts to 
God, to place them in contact with Him, and to let them 
become more and more of assured realities to us, as, when 
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so contemplated in Prayer, they are seen to gather upon 
them the light of His purity and love. 

The manner, as the matter, of Prayer, the words used, if 
we use any, will correspond to our sense of a living Pre- 
sence, to the suggestions of the awe and reverence that 
would subdue unspiritual freedom, and leave us conscious 
only of that which was impressed upon us if we felt that 
we were speaking face to face with God. And hence so 
often comes the feeling of unreality in public Prayer, de- 
taching the spirit from divine connection. What is said 
may be solemn truth expressed in language of faultless 
finish, yet all the more may the elaboration of its form 
destroy divine communion by the disturbing sense, painful 
in the extreme, that no human being could speak in that 
way to the living God in real presence. Rhetorical freedom, 
striking expressions, impressive details of human worldli- 
ness, frailty and need, have the effect of irreverence. Im- 
perfect words, broken utterances, sighings that know not 
how to shape themselves and are only cries out of the heart, 
will not prevent our souls being lifted direct to God—but 
the suggestion of eloquence is fatal. The worshipers, though 
solemnized, as a discourse might solemnize them, are not 
praying ; they are kept down to the human level, though 
they are insensible of how they are so detained, by the in- 
trusion of a human mind in the unawed exercise of its 
faculties. Articulate words, as inarticulate music, though 
in either case an utterance far beyond ourselves, may lift us 
to immediate communion ; but all sense of human skill, or 
effort, or display, must have dropped from us. The idea of 
public Prayer is, that one spirit has identified itself with 
the universal life and wants of men, and speaks to God 
with its own personality merged in the pure sense of our 
common humanity. Yet to speak to God in presence of 
our fellow-men out of a spirit that is the resultant of that 
fellowship, without having the act of communion disturbed 
by too powerful a consciousness of their presence, or by 
any thought of what will be the effect on them of what 
we say to God, is obviously a spiritual frame so high that 
it may not at all times be possible. In private Prayer we 
can wait for the frames that come upon us from the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence, and our words are but respon- 


sive cries. We can tell Him nothing; we feel that He is 
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teaching us to know ourselves. It is in communion with 
His holiness that we become acquainted with our evil, and 
we cau say no more than, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
It is in communion with His goodness that dear visions 
and great hopes rise upon us, and we can say no more than 
that “His Spirit beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God.” In public Prayer there are diffi- 
culties not capable perhaps of being entirely overcome: 
mainly, the difficulty of having every word true to the inspi- 
ration of the time. Nothing short of this is perfect common 
prayer. The Book of Common Prayer, where it is not dog- 
matic, has the great merit of earnest simplicity, freedom 
from rhetoric, and of undiverted address to God. But pre- 
vailingly it has one defect, that it makes our approaches 
legal, dutiful, external, as to our Creator, Ruler, Preserver 
and Judge—comparatively seldom filial, personal, recep- 
tive, as to the Father of spirits in contact with our 
natures, who pours life into us from Himself, and is in con- 
scious communion with His children. Public Prayer, which 
rises into sympathy with all human interests yet speaks 
only to God, is a great spiritual act. Preparation is not 
excluded, for it is in our most collected moments that our 
individuality is sunk in the sense of human brotherhood 
out of which the prayer issues, but the preparation will not 
afterwards serve until by renewed collectedness we are again 
in the state in which we spoke as we were moved. 

Perhaps in the unsought effects of Prayer are its most 
signal blessings to us. Wonderful are the ways in which a 
vivid consciousness of God makes our past sins to find us 
out, and all our life to be retributive. Our incapacities 
exhibit their roots; and all sorrows of the heart from loss 
of former happiness we see would be only monuments of 
His goodness with no bitter drop in them, if we had never 
abused His love. In the same way comes our sensibility 
to God in Nature. His eye when felt within seems to meet 
us everywhere. <A sense of His living touch recognizes 
whatever is kindred to that touch in every natural symbol, 
in the realm of order, in the mirror of the world’s sublimity 
or beauty, in whispers of influence, in a fragrance of purity 
passing from sense into our incorporeal being. And this is 
not imagination, or sentiment, or taste,—for it awes the soul, 
commands the conscience, and under a great thrill of re- 
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sponsibility lays us at the feet, and on the breast, of One 
who is felt to have in His keeping all gifts of healing and 
the satisfaction of all desires. And thus the most solemn 
aspect of Prayer is that it puts us in communion with the 
life of God, and opens the way to the accomplishment of 
His purposes and desires. When we say, Thy kingdom 
come! Thy will be done! we know that the Kingdom can- 
not come, that the Will cannot be done, until our hearts are 
His, and that the spirit and the truth of Prayer can make 
them so. We refuse God that which He desires, when by 
refusing Prayer we refuse to know Him. The ever-adorable 
marvel of Providence is that in the spiritual creation God 
does not accomplish His will by His power, but through 
the wills of us His children, and that in waiting for our 
wills He is of an infinite patience, the most awful and the 
most fatherly of His attributes. The sphere of our free will 
is also the sphere within which we accept or reject the 
sonship that He offers. It is our liberty that makes a realm 
for Prayer. Outside that realm God does everything by His 
own will: within that realm He waits for us, until we come 
to do it through our union with Himself. Under the reign 
of natural law there can be no resistance: in His spiritual 
kingdom there is no compelled obedience. Nature is pan- 
theistic, not in the sense of being God, but in the sense that 
in it there is no Will but His. Man is theistic ; in us two 
wills appear ; God’s Spirit strives with ours, not to extin- 
guish our will—that He could do in an instant by an act 
of power, taking our sonship from us—but to win it through 
our own affections, to arm it with divine power through 
union with Himself. We can hasten and we can retard the 
Kingdom of Heaven: we can withdraw from God, and we 
can draw nigh to Him. Prayer is the way of conscious 
approach. 














IV.—THE GREAT ICE AGE. 


The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with an 
Outline of Glacial and Post-Tertiary Geology; and Re- 
marks on the Origin of Species, with special reference to 
Man's First Appearance on the Earth. By Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart, MA, FES. 4th Ed, revised. 

The Great Ice Age, and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By James Geikie, F.RS.E, F.G.S., of H.M. Geological 
Survey of Scotland. London: W. Isbister and Co. 1874. 


Smr C. LYELL’s well-known work, placed at the head of 
this article, is simply beyond criticism. The latest edition 
contains many important additions, and is marked by that 
desire to re-consider every point in the light of the fullest 
knowledge, and that fairness of mind which can weigh the 
worth of a new discovery without employing a wish to turn 
the scale in one direction rather than another, by which 
all Sir C. Lyell’s works have attained an authority almost 
unrivalled by the productions of any other living man of 
science, while at the same time they are instinct with the 
life of the most advanced geological thought. 

Mr. Geikie’s treatise on the Great Ice Age is by far the 
most important monograph which has yet appeared on that 
strange epoch, the history of which constitutes one of the 
romances of geology, and raises many new questions which 
have, we believe, a sufficient human interest to deserve con- 
sideration in the pages of a “Theological Review,” which 
systematically and designedly connects the problems of life 
with the sanctities of faith, A human interest has been 
imparted to geology, not only by the discovery of the anti- 
quity of man, but by the connection established between 
the history of the physical changes of the earth’s surface 
and the movement and development of those primeval tribes, 
the date of whose rude relics modernizes both the earliest 
of written records and the most ancient of monoliths. 

An alteration in physical geography implies far more 
than a mere change of scenery upon the stage on which 
the great drama of the history of man has been enacted,—it 
means new occupations, new habits and customs, and new 
ambitions. The shifting of a water-course has given a fresh 
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direction to human passions. The conversion of a continent 
into an island has limited the possibilities of empire. The 
re-union of islands into a continent has affected the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide of savage warfare. A change of 
climate has aroused to nobler or softened to more voluptuous 
issues the energies of unborn nations. 

The question at what precise period man first appeared 
in the world itself, is in the broadest sense an open one. 
Geologists dare not venture even to offer a definite theory, 
much less to dogmatize, while Asia remains comparatively 
unexplored. There is little doubt that the revealing light 
will break from the Eastern sky. It may be that man 
wandered upon Eastern plains when the turtle and crocodile 
flourished in the region of the Thames, and palm-trees of 
types akin to those of the Molucca and Philippine Islands 
grew upon shores represented by the clay of the island of 
Sheppey. The stress laid in modern geology upon the over- 
lapping of formations, which were formerly supposed to suc- 
ceed each other in regular layers, will render it difficult, 
even when the discoveries are made which it may be safely 
predicted will follow the prosecution of Asiatic geology, to 
construct an exact map of the world as it was when man 
first appeared. No gevlogist now believes that one group 
of animals was fashioned and placed in a world constructed 
on the model of ONE formation—and then swept away, while 
the scene changed as at a theatre, and another group of 
animals was created and driven upon the stage, in its turn to 
give place to another. The groups of animals peopling land 
and sea at one period were no more suddenly swept away 
than the population of a city is doomed to disappear on one 
day. The physical geography of the world has not been 
altered by a series of strokes of a magician’s wand, but by 
forces acting gradually and persistently through countless 
ages. It is impossible to speak abstractedly of an “age of 
man” as distinct from all other ages. Creatures, making 
their appearance at a date far remote from the first coming 
of man, not only may have been, but must have been, his 
contemporaries ; just as many features of the world upon 
which man first gazed must have been familiar to vanished 
races. The scientific student must simply dismiss from his 
mind any notion that it is impossible that man should have 
appeared before a certain fixed point in the table of geolo- 
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gical formations. There is no law of nature which renders 
it essential that man should be pronounced either a tertiary 
or a post-tertiary animal. One striking warning against 
such dogmatism has been already given. The evidence of 
the great antiquity of man was complete as far back as 
1833 ; but in science, as in religion, there are prophets who 
are as voices crying in the wilderness. No one called in 
question the personal trustworthiness of Dr. Schmerling, of 
Liége ; and yet no one would accept the ample evidence he 
had accumulated that man once lived in the Liége district 
contemporaneously with the cave-bear and other extinct 
species of quadrupeds. A quarter of a century passed before 
Dr. Schmerling’s discovery was admitted even by the most 
advanced men of science in England. 

Sir C. Lyell, in explaining, with the noble candour so 
characteristic of his genius, why he did not give Schmer- 
ling’s opinions the weight to which they were entitled, de- 
scribes with a certain touching pathos the hard fate of many 
a discoverer of new truth, who has the very severity of his 
labours to thank for the rejection of his thought. 


“ One positive fact, it will be said, ought to have outweighed 
any amount of negative testimony, previously accumulated, re- 
specting the non-occurrence elsewhere of human remains in for- 
mations of the like antiquity. In reply, I can only plead that a 
discovery which seems to contradict the general tenor of previous 
investigations is naturally received with much hesitation. To 
have undertaken in 1832, with a view of testing its truth, to 
follow the Belgian philosopher through every stage of his obser- 
vations and proofs would have been no easy task, even for one 
well skilled in geology and osteology. To be let down, as Schmer- 
ling was, day after day, by a rope tied to a tree so as to slide 
to the foot of the first opening of the Engis cave where the 
best preserved human skulls were found ; and after thus gaining 
access to the first subterranean gallery, to creep on all-fours 
through a contracted passage to larger chambers, there to super- 
intend by torchlight, week after week, year after year, the work- 
men who were breaking through the stalagmitic crust as hard 
as marble, in order to remove piece by piece the underlying 
bone-breccia, nearly as hard ; to stand for hours with one’s feet 
in the mud and with water dripping from the roof on one’s head, 
in order to mark the position and guard against the loss of each 
single bone of a skeleton; and at length, after finding leisure, 
strength and courage for all these operations, to look forward as 
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the fruits of one’s labour to the publication of unwelcome intel- 
ligence, opposed to the prepossessions of the scientific as well as 
the unscientific public ;—when these circumstances are taken 
into account, we need scarcely wonder, not only that a passing 
traveller failed to stop and scrutinize the evidence, but that a 
quarter of a century should have elapsed before even the neigh- 
bouring professors of the University of Liége came forth to vin- 
dicate the truthfulness of their indefatigable and clear-sighted 
countryman.” * 


While the exact epoch to which man can be assigned as 
a fossil must be modestly pronounced to be undetermined, 
we must widen our views regarding the magnitude of the 
physical changes of which he has been a witness. The 
world in which we now live is not, in many striking and 
essential features, the world upon which man first gazed. It 
is very emphatically another world. The idea that “the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of 
them,” and that “on the seventh day God ended His work 
which He had made, and rested on the seventh day from 
all His work which He had made,” stands in direct anta- 
gonism to the discoveries of modern science, whether the 
term “day” be interpreted to mean an indefinite age or a 
period of twenty-four hours. 

The formation of man was not the signal for the rest of a 
wearied God. Every force which was exerted to evolve the 
Mesozoic period of the earth’s history from the Palzeozoic, 
and the Cainozoic from the Mesozvic, was at work when 
man arose, and has continued at work until the present day. 
The motion of the earth’s crust has not ceased beneath the 
tread of man’s imperial foot. The movements of elevation 
and depression which have plunged a continental area be- 
tween Africa and the Southern States of North America 
beneath the waves, and flung the peaks of Mont Blanc into 
the sky, have not been commanded to pause at the voice 
of man. 

The evidence upon this point is overwhelming. Lyell 
describes+ the elevation of an ancient bed of the sea during 
the human period in Sardinia to the height of from 230 to 
324 feet above the present level of the Mediterranean ; and 





* Lyell’s Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, pp. 71, 72. 
+ P. 115. 
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proves that the upward movement now in progress in Swe- 
den and Norway extends through an area of 1000 miles 
north and south, the rise at the North Cape probably equal- 
ing five feet a century. In fact, it is probable that no part 
of the earth’s crust is ever still, while it is certain that it 
cannot be trusted to preserve one level over an epoch of 
any long duration. 

The changes of physical geography witnessed by man 
have been striking. In the days of the aboriginal hunters 
and fishers, the ocean had freer access than now to the 
Baltic.* In England, sheets and beds of gravel, containing 
evidence of man’s existence, frequently occur in positions 
which are not and cannot be reached by the present rivers ; 
and it is incontestably proved that man was an occupant of 
our country many long ages before the valleys of the south 
of England were hollowed out and made to assume the 
appearance which they now present. 

“When paleolithic man lived in the south of England, the 
Isle of Wight formed part of the mainland—a range of chalk 
downs, at least 600 feet in height, running east from the Isle of 
Purbeck, and joining on to the Needles. The rivers that traverse 
Dorset, together with the Avon and the Stour, then united in 
one large river and flowed eastwards along a broad valley, which 
is now occupied by the Solent and Spithead, while Southampton 
Water at that early period formed merely an affluent of the same 
great stream.”’+ 

The vegetation of large districts has acquired new cha- 
racters during the human period. In Denmark, man walked 
among forests of Scotch fir, which disappeared and gave 
place to the oak, while the oak has again been supplanted 
by the beech. In England, as through Europe, man has 
lived with many extinct mammalia; he has fed upon the 
rhinoceros, and carved a picture of the mammoth upon a 
tusk of that animal itself. 

While with respect to the world at large we must at pre- 
sent be content with the general conviction that man has 
witnessed vast physical changes, it may be possible over a 
limited area to arrive at more definite knowledge. The 
question, At what period did man first inhabit Britain? is 
a fair problem to propose, and certainly one within the re- 
sources of geological science ultimately to solve. In Britain, 
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many favourable circumstances combine to render a solution 
possible. The signs of vast climatic changes, extending over 
post-tertiary times, are clearly marked ; the highest points 
of elevation and the lowest of subsidence are at any rate 
attainable ; the signs of continental can be discriminated 
from those of insular conditions; the remains of animals 
that certainly co-existed with man are sufficiently numerous 
to admit of classification, while they occur in many separate 
and independent positions. Mr. Geikie has devoted elabo- 
rate attention to this special problem, and endeavoured to 
determine at what precise stage during those great climatic 
and geographical revolutions conuected with the glacial 
epoch man certainly occupied Britain; and he concludes 
with justice that if we are able to determine this point, we 
shall have paved the way for eventually arriving at some 
approximately definite estimate of the antiquity of man in 
the larger area of Western Europe. It will guide our readers 
in following the new speculations and arguments of Mr. 
Geikie, if they will attempt to realize the following series 
of changes, given by Sir C. Lyell as the most simple which 
can possibly account for the phenomena of the glacial period, 
and the establishment of the present provinces of animals 
and plants in the British islands and surrounding areas. 


“First, a continental period, towards the close of which the 
forest of Cromer flourished, when the land was at least 500 feet 
above its present level, perhaps much higher. .... Secondly, a 
period of submergence, by which the land north of the Thames 
and Bristol Channel, and that of Treland, was gradually reduced 
to.... an archipelago, .... and finally to a general prevalence 
of sea. This was the period of great submergence and floating 
ice. Thirdly, a second continental period, when the bed of the 
glacial sea, with its marine shells and erratic blocks, was laid dry, 
and when the quantity of land equalled that of the first period. 
.... It was during this second continental period that palzolithic 
man probably inhabited Europe, together with the mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros, or with the elephas antiquus, rhinoceros hemi- 
teechus and hippopotamus major. Fourthly, the next and last 
change comprised the breaking up of the land of the British area 
once more into numerous islands, ending in the present geogra- 
phical condition of things. There were probably many oscilla- 
tions of level during this last conversion of continuvus land into 
islands.” * 


* Pp. 331, 332. 
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From the long series of events of the pleistocene and 
recent periods, Sir C. Lyell draws the cautious conclusion, 


“__ that the time assigned to the first appearance of man, so 
far as our geological inquiries have yet gone, is extremely modern 
in relation to the age of the existing fauna and flora, or even to 
the time when most of the living species of animals and plants 
attained their actual geographical distribution. At the same time 
it will also be seen that if the advent of man in Europe occurred 
before the close of the second continental period, and antece- 
dently tu the separation of Ireland from England, and of England 
from the continent, the event would be sufficiently remote to 
cause the historical period to appear quite insignificant in dura- 
tion when compared with the antiquity of the human race.”* 


Mr. Geikie has marshalled a vast array of facts with 
care and skill, and endeavours to reach a more definite 
decision than any to which we should be disposed to com- 
mit ourselves in the present state of our knowledge. But, 
at any rate, the final attainment of a definite decision is a 
scientific possibility, and every post-tertiary geologist will 
be compelled for some time to come to follow out the paths 
indicated by Mr. Geikie, whatever may be his prepossessions 
regarding the theory advanced. 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Geikie that the glacial 
epoch embraces a vast series of phenomena, and that the 
“deposits which were at one time lumped together, and 
vaguely believed to represent a period of wild cataclysms 
and convulsions, are really the records of a long series of 
changes, each of which flowed as it were into the other.” 

The sands, gravels and clays involved, belong to different 
ages and represent very various conditions alike of physical 
geography and of climate, and need a far more elaborate 
discrimination and classification than has been generally 
accorded to them. Impatiently dismissed as mere “ drift,” 
they have hidden secrets they are ready to tell if treated 
with fitting respect. The very attempt of Mr. Geikie “to 
govern by dividing” an apparently confused mass of depo- 
sits, is of itself an inestimable service. 

The gradual approach of that glacial epoch which stands 
nearest to the existence of man can be traced in Britain 
with singular clearness. Making every allowance for those 
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variations of marine temperature which the systematic 
dredgings of recent years have proved to exist to so large 
an extent as to affect the characteristics of the mollusca of 
sea beds in close proximity, it is evident that from the time 
of the coralline crag a continuous increase of cold took 
place until extreme arctic conditions prevailed in Britain. 
Southern genera of mollusca disappeared, and were suc- 
ceeded in gradually increasing proportions by species, many 
of which are now confined to the arctic regions, while others 
have their extreme southern range off the Shetlands. At 
last the cold reached its culmination, and a great ice-sheet 
covered Scotland, and filled up the area now occupied by 
the shallow waters that flow around the coast, pushing itself 
seaward. Mr. Geikie gives an admirable account of the 
nature of the Till,* rock striations and groovings of Scot- 
land, and traces their origin te the great ice-sheet. 

The Till is that more or less tenacious clay which con- 
tains a large number of stones that have been striated and 
polished by the process through which they have passed. 
Many of the included boulders have travelled from distances 
in the direction along which a glacier would naturally have 
moved, while the larger proportion are traceable to the heights 
nearest the locality in which the bed occurs. The Till 
represents a force extending from a distance, and yet acting 
with local intensity ; having a grasp upon the more remote 
heights, but exercising in each immediate place of deposi- 
tion its greater strength ; with a heavy pressure compacting 
the mass of rude material, but acting with slowness and 
persistency rather than with spasmodic and sudden efforts. 

This “Till” is not moraine matter. 

“Each stone in the Till gives evidence of having been sub- 
jected to a grinding process. Almost every fragment has been 
jammed into the bottom of a glacier and held firmly in that 
position, has been grated along the rocky surface underneath, or 





* Geologists will notice that Mr. Geikie restricts the term ‘‘ Till” to the 
deposit which has usually been called ‘‘ Boulder Clay,” while he employs the 
phrase ‘‘ Boulder Clay” to denote a later and less intensely glaciated bed. We 
are so thankful that a distinction should at last be made between these two 
beds, which have so often been confounded, that we will not quarrel with this 
somewhat puzzling description of ‘‘ Boulder Clay.” It appears to us, however, 
that it would have been simpler to have dropped altogether the merely local 
word Till, and spoken of a Lower and an Upper Boulder Clay. 
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tion the stones would naturally arrange themselves in the line of 
least resistance ; hence it is that the most distinct ruts and striz 
coincide with the longer diameter of the stones.” * 


Neither does it partake of the character of iceberg drop- 
pings. It is in fact “the ground moraine, or moraine pro- 
fonde of the old ice-sheet.” 

Sir J. C. Ross’s striking account of the mighty ice-sheet 
under which the Antartic continent lies buried, gives (Mr. 
Geikie contends) a very good notion of the kind of appear- 
ance which the skirts of the Scotch ice-sheet presented. 


“ After reaching the highest southern latitude which has yet 
been attained, all his attempts to penetrate further were frustrated 
by a precipitous wall of ice that rose out of the water to a height 
of 180 feet in places, and effectually barred all progress towards 
the Pole. For 450 miles he sailed in front of this cliff, and found 
it unbroken by a single inlet. While thus coasting along, his 
ships (the Erebus and Terror) were often in danger from stupen- 
dous icebergs and thick pack ice, that frequently extended in 
masses too close and serried to be bored through. Only at one 
point did the ice-wal]l sink low enough to allow of its upper sur- 
face being seen from the mast-head. Ross approached this point, 
which was only some fifty feet above the level of the sea, and 
obtained a good view. He describes the upper surface of the ice 
as a smooth plain, shining like frosted silver, and stretching away 
as far as eye could reach into the illimitable distance. ‘The ice- 
cliff described by Ross is the terminal front of a gigantic mer de 
glace which, nurtured on the circumpolar continent, creeps out- 
ward over the floor of the sea until it reaches depths where the 
pressure of the water stops its farther advance by continually 
breaking off large segments and shreds from its terminal front, 
and floating these away as icebergs. And such must have been 
the aspect presented by the margin of the old ice-sheet, which in 
the early stages of the glacial epoch mantled Scotland and its 
numerous islets, filling up the intervening straits and channels 
of the sea, and terminating, far out in the Atlantic ocean, in a 
flat-topped, vertical cliff of blue ice.”’+ 

Neither during the period of the gradual approach of cold 
or the period of its earliest and intensest culmination, have 
any signs of the presence of man been yet discovered. In 
fact, when North Britain was in the condition of Greenland, 
he could only have lived at all in the precarious shelter of 





* Pp. 76, 77. + Pp. 101, 102. 
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some southern bays, just as the Esquimaux hang upon the 
skirts of the realm of desolation. 

Mr. Geikie, however, places the appearance of man in 
Britain at a far more remote part of the glacial epoch than 
any previous writer has ventured to indicate. He believes 
in a great cycle of glacial and interglacial periods. Con- 
nected with the Till and Boulder clay are certain intercalated 
and subjacent beds of silt, sand, clay and gravel, with cave 
deposits and river gravels, which appear to him to justify 
the conclusion that there were intermediate mild and warm 
periods ; while arctic and southern mammalia visited Bri- 
tain alternately according as the climatic conditions became 
suited to their needs. After picturing the time when all 
Northern Europe and Northern America disappeared be- 
neath a thick crust of ice and snow, when the great sheet of 
land ice levelled up the valleys of Britain and stretched to 
low latitudes in England, and the sea of ice was of such 
an extent that the glaciers of Scandinavia coalesced with 
those of Scotland, upon what is now the floor of the shallow 
North Sea,—he continues : 

“ Ere long this wonderful scene of arctic sterility passed away. 
Gradually the snow and ice melted and drew back to the moun- 
tains, and plants and animals appeared as the climate ameliorated. 
The mammoth and the woolly-coated rhinoceros roamed in our 
valleys, the great bear haunted our caves, and pine-trees grew in 
the south of England ; but the seasons were still well marked. 
In winter time frost often covered the rivers with a thick coat 
of ice, which the summer again tore away, when the rivers, swollen 
with the tribute of such receding glaciers as still lingered in our 
deeper glens, rushed along the valleys and spread devastation 
far and wide. By slow degrees, however, the cold of winter 
abated, while the heat of summer increased. As the warmth of 
summer waxed, the arctic mammalia gradually disappeared from 
our valleys, and sought out northern and more congenial homes. 
Step by step, the climate continued to grow milder, and the dif- 
ference between the seasons to be less distinctly marked, until 
eventually something like perpetual summer reigned in Britain. 
Then it was that the hippopotamus wallowed in our rivers, and 
the elephant crashed through our forests; then, too, the lion, 
the tiger and the hyzena, became denizens of the English caves.” * 


How often such alternations of cold and warm periods 
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were repeated—to continue Mr. Geikie’s argument—is un- 
certain, “ nor can we be sure that paleolithic man lived in 
Britain during the earlier warm intervals of the glacial 
epoch ;” but “it is in the highest degree likely that man 
arrived here as early at least as the mammoth and the 
hippopotamus.” 


“Be this as it may, the evidence appears decisive as to the 
presence of man in Britain during the last mild interglacial period. 
And this being so, it is startling to recall in imagination those 
grand geological revolutions of which he must have been a wit- 
ness. During the last interglacial period, he entered Britain at 
a time when our country was joined to Europe across the bed of 
the German Ocean ; at a time when the winters were still severe 
enough to freeze over the rivers in the south of England ; at a 
time when glaciers nestled in our upland and mountain valleys, 
and the arctic mammalia occupied the land. He lived here long 
enough to witness a complete change of climate—to see the arctic 
mammalia vanish from England, and the hippopotamus and its 
congeners take their place. At a later date, and while a mild 
and genial climate still continued, he beheld the sea slowly gain 
upon the land, until, little by little, step by step, a large portion 
of the country was submerged—a submergence which, as we 
know, reached in Wales to the extent of some 2000 ft. or there- 
about. We know further that simultaneously with the partial 
drowning of the British islands a vast area in Northern Europe 
also sank below the waves.” * 


At last, however, another and a final period of intense 
arctic cold set in, converting the rocky islands which “then 
represented Britain into a frozen archipelago.” During this 
succession of changes man was driven from North Britain, 
and probably even from the unsubmerged portions of South- 
ern England, although he may possibly have occupied the 
South of Europe. 


“ Another great change now ensued. Those mysterious forces 
by which the solid crust of the globe is elevated and depressed 
now again began to act—the sea gradually retreated, and our 
hills and valleys eventually re-appeared. Step by step, the 
British islands rose out of the waters, until for the last time they 
became united to the continent. Snow, however, still covered 
our loftier mountains, and glaciers yet lingered in a few of our 
mountain valleys. The treeless land was now invaded by the 
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reindeer, the moosedeer, the arctic fox, the lemming and the 
marmot, and neolithic man likewise entered upon the scene ; his 
palzolithic predecessor had, as far as Britain and Northern 
Europe are concerned, vanished for ever.”* 


The arguments advanced in support’ of this vast series of 
changes rest, in the first instance, upon the supposed extent 
and variety of the interglacial beds. Mr. Geikie has cer- 
tainly made out a case which challenges investigation, 
although we can scarcely admit that it is thoroughly esta- 
blished. With very great respect for his judgment, we are 
unable, for example, to accept his interpretation of several 
typical sections. The following inferences are drawn from 
a series of aqueous beds recently exposed near Neilston, in 
the cutting of the railway from Crofthead to Kilmarnock. 


“Here beds of clay, sand, silt, &c., are represented as com- 
pletely enclosed in till. These strata shewed lines and layers of 
peaty matter, and yielded, during the railway operations, an 
imperfect skull of the great urus, and some remains of the Irish 
deer and the horse. The beds are clearly of lacustrine forma- 
tion, and their position proves that after a mass of till had been 
deposited by some great ice-sheet a milder climate ensued, when 
streams once more flowed down the valleys, and lakes occupied 
the hollows and depressions of the land, which was tenanted by 
oxen, deer and horses. Finally, the presence of the overlying 
mass of till indicates that this mild period passed away, and 
was succeeded by severe arctic conditions, when thick ice again 
streamed over central Scotland.” t 


The position of these beds, however, has been the subject 
of grave controversy. To say the very least, it is quite 
possible that, instead of being of ancient date, they are very 
modern indeed, and have been covered accidentally by a 
slip of the older till which surrounds them. Neither can we 
regard the shell-bed at Airdrie, to which frequent allusion 
is made, as intercalated between two masses of the older 
till. We have examined this bed most carefully, and are 
convinced that the shell-bed is between an old and a new 
boulder clay, and occupies precisely the same position as 
the ordinary shell-beds of the Clyde district.t These are, 





* P. 509. : + Pp. 195, 196. 
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however, but two cases out of many; and we notice them 
simply to emphasize the caution we have expressed, and to 
justify the differences of opinion which must for some time 
yet prevail. 

A second series of arguments is connected with the break 
or hiatus which it is contended separates the paleeolithic or 
old-stone period from the neolithic or new-stone period. A 
distinct passage can be traced from the new-stone period 
into the age of bronze, but (Mr. Geikie urges) between the 
disappearance of palzolithic man and the advent of his 
neolithic successor occurs a blank, which hitherto the in- 
genuity of archeologists has failed to bridge over.* 

The following are the lessons we appear to learn from 
the English caves : 


“1st. That man and certain locally or altogether extinct ani- 
mals co-existed in England at some remote period. 

“2nd. That the long duration of this period is shewn by the 
thickness of the stalagmitic pavements which rest upon and are 
intercalated with the cave-earth ; and by the evidence of drip 
which is more or less conspicuous all through the cave-earth 
itself. 

“3rd. That after having occupied the English caves for untold 
ages, palzeolithic man disappeared for ever, and with him vanished 
many animals now either locally or wholly extinct. 

“4th. That the deposits immediately overlying the stalagmite 
and cave-earth contain an almost totally different assemblage of 
animal remains, along with relics of the neolithic, bronze, iron 
and historic periods. 

“5th. That there is no passage, but on the contrary a sharp 
and abrupt break, between these later deposits and the under- 
lying palzolithic accumulations.” + 


What interrupted the sequence? Why is there a blank 
between the disappearance of the earliest inhabitants of 
Britain and the advent of their more civilized successors ? 
An examination of the various groups of mammalia whose 
remains are mixed with human implements may throw light 
upon the question. 


“In the first or southern group, we meet with the lion, the 





referred to the views expressed in a ‘‘ Monograph on Post-Tertiary Ostracoda,” 
by Messrs. G. Brady, H. W. Crosskey and D. Robertson, published by the 
Paleontographical Society, 1874. 
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tiger, the spotted hyzena, two extinct species of elephant and two 
of rhinoceros, felis caffer, an extinct species of tiger, furnished 
with terrible sabre-like teeth, and the hippopotamus. In the 
second or northern group occur the glutton, the reindeer, the 
musk sheep, the pouched marmot, the alpine hare, the lemming, 
and the extinct mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. The third or 
temperate group comprises the bison, the great urus, the cave 
bear, the Irish elk and Brown’s deer (the last three being extinct 
species). Besides these, we find also the lynx, wild cat, ermine, 
stoat, weasel, martin cat, otter, wild boar, horse, beaver, and other 
smaller animals which are still indigenous to Britain. The 
panther, the fox and the wolf also occur in British palolithic 
deposits ; but since these animals are capable of bearing great 
vicissitudes of climate, it is evident, as Mr. Dawkins remarks, 
that they can tell us nothing about the climatal condition of our 
country during paleolithic times. Now what does this very 
remarkable assemblage of animals indicate? How are we to 
explain the occurrence in our caves and river deposits of species 
belonging to such widely separated zones? In what manner 
have the hippopotamus, the reindeer and the musk sheep, become 
entombed in our ancient superficial deposits? I need hardly say 
it is quite impossible that these animals could have lived side by 
side.” * 

Mr. Geikie proceeds to examine the various theories which 
have been proposed to account for the intermingling in our 
superficial deposits of such discordant species. The idea 
that the hippopotamus may have been covered, like the 
mammoth, with a thick woolly coat, to enable it to brave 
the severe winters of the north, is easily put aside. It has 
no evidence, and is merely started to get over a difficulty ; 
while a country occupied by musk sheep, reindeer and 
gluttons, could have had no waters suitable for the abode 
of a hippopotamus. It is more important to answer the 
suggestion that Great Britain experienced, during the accu- 
mulation of our river deposits, strongly contrasted winters 
and summers, and that during the extreme cold the reindeer 
roamed southward and encroached upon the province of the 
tiger. Mr. Geikie’s answer to this theory of migrations is 
striking, and is summed up in the following statements : 

“1, The migrations of land animals in Northern Asia and 
equivalent latitudes in North America, take place between arctic 
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and temperate regions. This is simply the case of adjacent pro- 
vinces overlapping one another. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
migration theory asks us to believe that widely-separated zones 
overlapped across the whole breadth of the temperate provinces, 
it is unreasonable and not supported by our knowledge of what 
actually occurs in nature. 

“2. The general character of the southern group of mammalia, 
as exhibited in cave deposits and river gravels, is non-migratory. 

“3. The union of Britain and Ireland to the continent across 
the up-raised beds of the English Channel and the Irish Sea, 
and a great increase of land within the area of the Mediterranean, 
could not confer upon Europe a climate in any degree approach- 
ing to that of Siberia or British America. The climate of our 
continent would still be insular, and consequently great migra- 
tions could not take place. 

“4, During the last continental condition of our islands, snow- 
fields and glaciers existed in our mountain regions, betokening a 
climate quite unsuited to the needs of the southern mammalia. 
The winters at that period must have been excessive, and the 
summers cold and ungenial. 

“5. Lastly, so long as the Atlantic continues to wash the 
coasts of Europe, and so long as the present configuration of the 
land endures, our continent must continue to enjoy an insular 
climate, as there is not the slightest physical evidence to shew 
that it possessed any other kind of climate during the period 
that the southern mammalia inhabited Britain.”* 


The only explanation of the commingling of northern, 
southern and temperate groups in our superficial deposits, 
must be found (it is therefore argued) in the assumption 
that certain great oscillations of climate characterized the 
accumulation of cave earths and river gravels in Britain. 

“We must admit, in short, that the northern mammalia occu- 
pied Britain during a cold and arctic condition of things, and 
that, on the other hand, the southern forms prevailed over the 
same area at a time when our winters were mild and genial.” + 


A great cycle of interglacial periods must therefore have 
occurred. In one of the warmer intervals man entered 
Britain, in company with the southern mammalia whose 
remains are found with human implements in the older 
beds. When the arctic climate returned, man was driven 
out of Britain, and none of his remains are found. During 
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the gradual amelioration of the climate he again inhabited 
the country, in company with the animals able to endure a 
cold more severe than now prevails, some of which aban- 
doned their old haunts as more genial conditions set in. 

The gap which separates the age of ancient stone imple- 
ments from that of more cultured forms, represents oscilla- 
tions of climate, in the course of which Britain, although 
inhabited after the first period of rigorous cold, became 
habitable no longer, and our ancestors fled from its inhos- 
pitable shores, to return when, after the course of ages, a 
more genial sun shone upon them. 

Bold, ingenious and striking, as this theory is, and strong 
as the support it derives from an examination of kindred 
deposits in other countries, we must yet regard it rather as 
a thoughtful indication of the direction in which researches 
must be undertaken than as actually established. One diffi- 
culty in its way is, that a much simpler explanation appears 
to cover a large number of the facts. Why should not the 
mammalian remains occurring in caverns have been intro- 
duced at various epochs, and belong to pre-glacial equally 
with post-glacial times? If so, they would naturally indi- 
cate variations of climate. Mr. Geikie appeals to their 
anomalous distribution ; the old mammalia with which the 
earliest inhabitants of England were associated not extend- 
ing northwards into those districts over which the sea is 
known to have prevailed at the time of the last great sub- 
mergence, while the remains of the fauna dwelling with the 
people of a later date are abundant everywhere. 


“ Why are paleolithic river gravels restricted to the south-east 
of England, while neolithic remains occur broadcast throughout 
these islands? What is the reason for the limitation of the 
southern mammalia to one small area in the south-east, and why 
should the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros occur so abun- 
dantly in the valley gravels of that district, while they appear so 
seldom, and that only at wide intervals, in the valley gravels of 
the north? Beyond the paleolithic area, the great storehouses 
of mammalian remains, both of southern and northern forms, are 
caves, and certain beds which, from their position, we can recog- 
nize as being of pre-glacial and inter-glacial age. The answer 
which I give to all these queries is simply this—the palzolithic 
deposits are of pre-glacial and inter-glacial age, and do not in any 
part belong to post-glacial times. They are either entirely want- 
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ing or very sparingly represented in the midland and northern 
counties, in Wales, Scotland and Ireland, because all those regions 
have again and again been subjected to the grinding action of 
land ice and the destructive influence of the sea. But in those 
districts which were never overwhelmed by the confluent ice 
masses, and in such regions as were not submerged during the 
last great depression of land in late glacial times, the valley 
gravels form a continuous series of records from pre-glacial times 
to the present day. In short, the palzolithic beds dovetail into 
the glacial drifts, and are overlapped by the marine deposits 
thrown down during the final cold period. To the last inter- 
glacial period, then, we must refer the great bulk of the palzo- 
f° lithic river gravels of the south-east of England.”* 


Although this theory is ingenious, and there appear great 
probabilities in its favour, it is, we think, somewhat too 
soon to place too much reliance on an argument based upon 
the distribution of palzolithic and neolithic remains in 
Britain, when every year brings to light fresh localities in 
which they exist, and so much work in the field remains to 
be done. We think, however, that Mr. Geikie has fairly 
established the proposition that great oscillations of climate 
have occurred since man first entered Britain, and that there 
must have been some warm period during which he co-ex- 
isted with the tiger, the lion, the elephant and the hippo- 
potamus ; the question is, at what precise point did this 
warm period intervene? was it pre-glacial or inter-glacial ? 
or must we not only lengthen the interval, but intensify the 
changes of climate, which have taken place between the 
final cessation of cold and the present day? To fix our 
minds upon one point: the succession of events immediately 
preceding and following the final prevalence of cold may in 
some districts be traced with tolerable clearness, and seems 
to afford no place for a warm period of the intensity required. 
In sections along the Clyde we may distinctly mark the 
proofs of the pouring down of the muddy waters of an arctic 
river—the subsidence of the land to a depth sufficient for 
the abode of an arctic fauna in the waters—the gradual dis- 
appearance of the marine fauna owing to the re-elevation of 
the land—the recurring of a river with broader boundaries 
than those which now exist, and its final confinement to a 
narrower channel. 
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During the subsidence of the land requisite for the depo- 
sition of the arctic shell clays, Wales was submerged to the 
depth of at least 1400 feet, and the Midlands were under 
water. In comparatively recent times, when the Charnwood 
forest-range appeared above the waters, it was a centre from 
which were derived some of the icebergs which floated over 
the waters of a midland sea. 

There are indications that a degree of warmth greater than 
that now existing, prevailed in Britain since the most recent 
period of glacial action ; but there does not seem to us suf- 
ficient evidence of any climatic conditions during this period 
which would place the hippopotamus in our southern rivers, 
and the tiger and elephant in our forests. During the epoch 
immediately preceding definite history, man was, we believe, 
associated with the reindeer, the Megaceros Hibernicus, and 
Bos primigenius, in Britain. If not during post-glacial 
times, when did man live in Britain in company with 
southern mammalia? Either Mr. Geikie must be right in 
his assumption that a warm period must have been inter- 
glacial, or we must fling the date of man’s appearance in 
Britain still further back, to the time when the country 
had scarcely begun to feel, save in its higher and more 
northern regions, the chill of the ice which was ultimately 
to reign over it with stern and desolating sway. 

Let our readers follow the steps of the least elaborate 
sequence of events which can be imagined by any one con- 
versant with the facts of British post-tertiary geology, and 
they will see the bearing of these statements upon the anti- 
quity of man in Britain. Our own investigations—leaving 
out any reference to Mr. Geikie’s vast interglacial periods— 
have led us to conclude that the course of the more recent 
physical history of Britain must have run in the following 
directions. 

When the waters of North Britain began to feel an un- 
familiar chill, they were peopled by mollusca of somewhat 
southern type, while the woods and plains were inha- 
bited by the elephant and his natural companions. Great 
rivers flowed from continental areas where now are broken 
islands. During the early glacial period, the land was 
elevated above its present level; and when the ice-sheet 
spread over it, no ship could have sailed within several 
miles of our present coast-line. The glaciers ground down 
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the country, and formed the boulder clay (Mr. Geikie’s 
till) now found on the flanks, in the hollows, and on the 
summits of Scotch mountains. The elevation of the land 
was followed by a considerable depression. Hollows were 
worn by the sea in the old boulder clay, which became the 
haunts of arctic mollusca. The icebergs broke off from the 
glaciers, and dropped their rough burden of stones and clay 
upon many older shell-beds. A period of extreme depres- 
sion was at last attained, during which the tops of the 
higher mountains of Great Britain alone rose above the 
sea. The climate began to ameliorate and the land to rise, 
although masses of ice, broken from the glaciers of islands 
increasing in area, still floated over the waters. Great sea- 
channels, formed during the period of depression, were filled 
up with sand and silt as the waters gradually shallowed. 
England again became connected with France, as in pre- 
glacial times, and possibly with Scandinavia. Another 
slight submergence of the land took place, accompanied in 
all probability by local variations of temperature, including 
a period of slightly increased warmth, during which mighty 
forests covered even the more northerly portions of Great 
Britain. Again the land rose, and its level and its climate 
becamé what they are to-day. 

We repeat that this is the very simplest sketch it is 
possible to give of the physical history of Britain from the 
glacial epoch to the present day; and Mr. Geikie adds a 
“great cycle of glacial and interglacial periods.” Whether 
man caine into Britain before the ice, or during some warm 
period intercalated with it, he has witnessed the vastest 
physical changes ; and it is most certain, whatever theory 
may be finally established, that the creative activity of God 
neither ceased nor relaxed when man appeared on the 
strange scene of this world’s history. 

Our view must be still further extended. The impossi- 
bility of explaining the existence of glacial epochs apart / 
from cosmical causes, is increasing as modern researches are 
revealing more and more clearly their intensity and their 
extent. Although the proof is not yet elaborated, the sus- 
picion that glacial epochs prevailed during many geological 
eras is deepening into certainty. Signs of ice action are sup- 
posed to be traceable, with more or less clearness, not only in 
post-tertiary, but in tertiary, secondary, and even primary 
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formations. The probability that most important results 
await investigation in these directions is established by the 
undoubted fact that within the arctic circle the fossils of 
silurian and carboniferous strata occur of a character analo- 
gous to those within our own latitudes, proving that the 
temperature of high polar regions must have wonderfully 
varied from epoch to epoch. Sir E. Belcher brought home 
from the very furthest point noted, viz. the north edge of 
Albert Land, lat. 77° to 77° 15’ N., collections containing 
English and Scotch carboniferous fossils ; and regarding one 
of the characteristic species found, Mr. Salter remarks that 
it is universally spread over the warmer parts of the globe 
from India to the Andes. The remains of ichthyosauri 
have been found at Exmouth Isle, and some lias shells are 
quoted from Prince Patrick’s Land (76° 30’ N.), while the 
miocene flora of the arctic circle has been proved by Prof. 
Heer to have been most abundant and gorgeous. 

Changes of climate so vast point to the action of causes 
connected with the position of the earth in the solar system 
itself. How can we explain, except by some astronomical 
rather than geological variations, the undoubted fact that 
the tulip tree, the plane, the walnut and the vine, once 
flourished within 20° of the North Pole? Any astronomical 
explanation of warmth within the polar circle must be 
directly involved with the explanation of recurring arctic 
epochs. 

Neither can the Great Ice age nearest to our own times, 
and the date of which has so important a bearing on the 
antiquity of man, be discussed as a merely local phenomenon 
connected with the shiftings of level and deflections of cur- 
rents in the British islands alone. Ancient moraines are 
found in the Black Forest, the Vosges, and the volcanic 
mountains of Auvergne.* Glaciers existed in the Sierra 
Nevada as far south as lat. 37°. The cedars of Lebanon 
grow upon old moraines. The glaciers of the Himalaya are 
but as shadows of their aucient greatness. North China is 
covered with ice-borne boulders ; while “from the shores 
of British Columbia to the borders of the Atlantic, and from 
the coasts of the Arctic Ocean down to the latitude of New 
York, ice-marks are everywhere.” The simple re-distribution 
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of the areas of land and sea seems an insufficient cause for 
the production of an ice world of such enormous dimen- 
sions. It is not a question of a few arctic shell-beds. We 
have to account for the tremendous glaciation of continents. 
The arctic shell clays of North Britain simply raise the 
comparatively small question, how could a slightly colder 
temperature than that of the Gulf of the St. Lawrence be 
produced in the Clyde? Certain shiftings of level in Britain, 
of which there is ample evidence, would involve re-arrange- 
ments in the relative proportions of land and water, which 
would affect seriously the climate of Britain ; while, if altera- 
tions in the directions of the present arctic currents and a 
deflection in the Gulf stream were added, the climate of 
Canada would be reproduced in Scotland. 

But the arctic shell-beds belong to a period long subse- 
quent to the covering of the country by the great ice-sheet, 
and constitute but one short section of a chapter in the 
great Book of Marvels. Following the calculations of Mr. 
Croll (to enter upon which would transcend the limits of 
this paper), Mr. Geikie concludes that long periods of con- 
tinuous summer, separated by equally long periods of con- 
tinuous arctic winter, have been conferred upon our hemi- 
sphere by variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
combined with the precession of the equinoxes. 

According to these remarkable calculations, the last great 
increase in the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit began some 
240,000 years ago, and terminated about 80,000 years ago 
—embracing a period of 160,000 years ; while the cold was 
most intense about 200,000 or 210,000 years ago, that is 
about 30,000 or 40,000 years after the glacial period com- 
menced. Considering the extent and variety of the physical 
changes connected with the glacial epoch, this calculation 
is most moderate, while it rests upon independent astrono- 
mical testimony. Let these figures, however, pass for what 
they are worth; it remains certain that if man entered 
Britain either immediately before the last great age of ice 
or during an intervening warm period, his local antiquity 
must go far beyond any dream of the archzologist. 

Ina postscript, Mr. Geikie records a remarkable discovery : 

“A remarkable discovery has just been announced. Mr. 
Tiddeman writes to Nature, Nov. 6, 1873, that amongst a num- 
ber of bones obtained during the exploration of the Victoria 
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Cave, near Settle, Yorkshire, there is one which Mr. Busk has 
identified as human. Mr. Busk says: ‘The bone is, I have no 
doubt, human ; a portion of an unusually clumsy fibula, and in 
that respect not unlike the same bone in the Mentone skeleton.’ 
The interest of this discovery consists in the fact that the deposit 
from which the bone was obtained is overlaid, as Mr. Tiddeman 
has shewn, ‘ by a bed of stiff glacial clay containing ice-scratched 
boulders.’ Here, then, is direct proof that man lived in England 
prior to the last inter-glacial period. I have said above (p. 501), 
that it is highly likely that man may have occupied Britain in 
early inter-glacial or pre-glacial times; but I hardly looked for 
so early and complete a confirmation of my views which I first 
published in the beginning of 1872.”* 


We have dwelt largely upon the speculative questions 
raised by Mr. Geikie’s work, since they have a new and 
living interest ; but it would be unjust to dismiss it with- 
out stating that it is as careful in its detail as brilliant in 
its suggestiveness. Should any of our readers be disposed 
to treat a new geological theory as of indifferent worth, or 
criticise Mr. Geikie as sometimes attempting to build a great 
house out of the material furnished by the rubbish of a few 
mud-banks, we would commend to their study the wise 
words of Dr. Playfair: “Theory is but the attempt to fur- 
nish an intelligent explanation of what is empirically ascer- 
tained to be true, and is always useful even when wrong. 
Theories are the leaves of the tree of Science, drawing nutri- 
ment to the parent stem while they last, and by their fall 
and decay affording the materials for the new leaves which 
are to succeed.” 

Henry W. CROSSKEY. 
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V.—THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF FRANCE IN 1874. 


I. THE situation of the Protestant Church of France has 
become much more grave during the last two years. We 
have already told the story of the first session of the General 
Synod, which the Government called together in Paris in 
1872. Our intention now is to describe the present con- 
dition of affairs. Although what we have to tell is discou- 
raging—for French Protestantism, united with the State, 
feels the influence of all political change—the story is not 
the less full of instruction. 

No one would make it a ground of complaint against 
French Protestants that they accepted in 1802 the offers of 
the First Consul, and conseuted that their ancient Church, 
so long maltreated, should be put into possession of the 
rights and privileges of a recognized religious community, 
and take its place in the political organism of France. 
That recognition was to Protestants a reparation for old 
wrongs at the hands of governments—a recompence for the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. After long persecution, 
they obtained toleration in1787. In 1789, the Constituent 
Assembly proclaimed liberty of conscience and the equality 
of all citizens before the law, no matter what their religious 
belief. But this declaration of principles was not enough. 
The First Consul, in the Concordat, had just restored to 
the Catholic religion an official existence and a part of its 
ancient privileges. To accept union with the State was, 
for the Protestants, the only means of maintaining them- 
selves on a footing of equality with Catholics, and at the 
same time of securing the limited measure of freedom of 
thought and speech, which was all that they could expect 
to enjoy. The right of meeting, the right of association, 
have never substantially existed in France. Neither the 
First Empire, nor the Restoration, nor the Government of 
July, nor, d@ fortiori, the Second Empire, has recognized 
them. In a Catholic country, no kind of association is the 
object of so much suspicion as that which is at once reli- 
gious and Protestant. Churches independent of the State, 
and therefore enjoying no more than simple toleration, are 
subjected to the arbitrary caprice of ministers, of prefects, 
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of mayors. At any moment their meetings for worship may 
be forbidden and their schools closed. Instances of such re- 
pression, in the course of the last eighty years, are plentiful, 
and have occurred under all governments—under the Re- 
storation, when clerical influence was all-powerful—under 
the ministry of M. Guizot, who nevertheless himself belonged 
to the Protestant Church—under the sway of Napoleon IIT. 
By submission to the State, the Reformed Church obtained 
fixed rights, and conquered a situation in some degree one 
of privilege ; thus securing for herself a liberty of action 
which she could never have won without it. To obtain a 
partial freedom, she sacrificed that complete but chimerical 
liberty which the principles of 1789 might have assured to 
her, if, instead of being confined to empty proclamations, 
they had formed the serious basis of policy. 

It would, then, be unjust to reproach French Protestants 
with having accepted with joy and gratitude the Concordat 
of 1802 (known as the Law of the 18 Germinal, year X.), 
and the Decree Law by which their Church was re-organized 
in 1812. But at the same time it must be confessed that 
for some years past this union with the State has become 
a heavy chain. 


II. Our readers will recollect that at the end of 1871 the 
Government of M. Thiers, yielding to the pressing entreaties 
of the orthodox party, and especially of its accredited repre- 
sentative, M. Guizot, issued a decree convoking a General 
Synod of the Protestant Church of France. This Synod met 
at Paris, in June, 1872. The orthodox party, thanks to the 
method adopted in the distribution of the hundred con- 
sistories of France among twenty electoral districts, called 
“ Synodes Particuliers,” obtained a small majority, which it 
used for the purpose of imposing upon the Church a Con- 
fession of Faith. 

This formulary, to which the name of its author, M. Bois, 
Professor of Theology at Montauban, soon became attached, 
is vague and plausible, though hardly in accord with the 
convictions of a sincere orthodoxy. At first the idea was to 
impose it upon future ministers of the Church, and upon 
them alone. The Synod did not dare to require its accept- 
ance by ministers actually in office, or by members of 
consistories and presbyteral councils, still less by simple 
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laymen. The orthodox party hoped that, thanks to these 
precautions and this compromise, the thing would pass. 

The event proved that they were greatly mistaken, and 
that the Church justly appreciated the situation. In truth, 
neither the contents of the formulary nor the number of 
persons on whom it was to be imposed, were matters of great 
importance. The grave, the decisive thing, was the intro- 
duction of the principle of authority in matters of religion, 
the principle of confessions of faith into the institutions of 
a Church which for eighty years at least (and indeed for a 
much longer period) had enjoyed absolute liberty—a Church 
not one of whose living members had ever signed a creed. 
Plainly, if the Synod had the right to impose a Confession 
of Faith upon 50 persons, it had just as much right to im- 
pose one upon 500 or 5000. If it had the right of drawing 
up now a colourless formulary, it would also have the right 
of replacing it to-morrow by one more strictly orthodox. 
And the Protestants of France comprehended this with ad- 
mirable readiness. Forty-two consistories, 125 presbyteral 
councils, 210 ministers protested. A very few publicly gave 
their adherence to the decision of the Synod ; the rest were 
silent. But it was evident that under this silence was hidden 
in many quarters a strong feeling of repugnance, and that 
if it was decided to pursue the matter to its final issue, and 
to reduce the resolutions of the Synod to practice, the result 
must be the disruption of the Church. The liberals were 
determined to adopt any course in preference to submission, 
and a strong spirit of resistance shewed itself even among 
the orthodox churches. 

Was the Government adequately informed of the real 
character of the situation? A fact which seems to shew 
that it was, is the absolutely passive attitude which it 
adopted and kept after the first session of the Synod. All 
the efforts of the orthodox party, and of the Permanent Com- 
mittee to which-they had entrusted the prosecution of their 
work, were vain. They could obtain from M. Jules Simon, the 
then Minister of Worship, neither the re-convocation of the 
Synod nor the governmental sanction necessary for putting 
the decisions of that body into active operation. Thus a report 
was beginning to circulate among the churches that nothing 
more would be heard of the Synod, that it would never 
meet again (for without the permission of the Minister it 
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could not hold a single sitting), and that all its resolutions 
would remain a dead letter. But on the 24th May, 1873, 
M. Thiers was hurled from power. 

This event, a misfortune for France, was a misfortune 
also for the Protestant Church. M. Guizot, it appeared, had 
taken great part in the manceuvres and intrigues which 
brought about the fall of his old rival. It was he who gave 
the astute advice not to allow undecided members time for 
reflection—not even one of those nights which are prover- 
bially said to bring counsel with them—but to end the whole 
matter at once, even though the Assembly should hold three 
sessions in a single day. More than this, certain Protestant 
deputies, well known as the chiefs of the orthodox party, 
figured in the front ranks of the coalition which upset M. 
Thiers. It is enough to name General Baron de Chabaud- 
Latour, M. Mettetal, formerly, under the Empire, head of a 
department in the Prefecture of Police, and long ago nomi- 
nated Chevalier of the Legion of Honour “for particular 
services rendered in the night of the Ist to the 2nd of 
December, 1851”—the date of the coup détat. To these 
names must be added that of M. de Witt, son-in-law of 
M. Guizot. These deputies exercised considerable influence 
upon the Ministers, who in part owed thera their port- 
folios ; while it is well known that the new Vice-President 
of the Council, who was about to be in reality First Min- 
ister, the Duc de Broglie, had long been closely connected 
with M. Guizot, and in some degree looked upon him as a 
master. The anxiety of the churches was therefore great, 
nor did the name of Marshal MacMahon, the new President 
of the Republic, at all re-assure the Protestants: they knew 
that he was entirely ignorant as to all ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and would simply put himself in the hands of his 
Ministers. 

The event shewed that these fears were well founded, and 
that the work of the Synod, abandoned by M. Thiers, was 
about to be taken up by his successors. It was soon known 
that the Minister of Worship had submitted to the Council 
of State the draft of a decree authorizing the promulgation 
of the Confession of Faith. The only duty of the Council 
was to examine this formulary, with a view of ascertaining 
that it contained nothing contrary to good order and to the 
interests of the State ; and from this point of view no diffi- 
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culty presented itself. But the Council was also called 
upon to express an opinion upon another most important 
question, that, namely, of the legality of the Synod itself, 
and whether the Government had not exceeded its right in 
convoking it at all. The Minister, struck with the gravity 
of the objections presented by the liberal lawyers, had 
himself called the attention of the Council to this question. 
In fact, in no one of the laws upon which the organization 
of the Reformed Churches of France rests, is there any 
mention of a General Synod. The law of the 18 Germinal, 
year X. (1802), institutes consistories, one for each six 
thousand of the Protestant population, and “Synodes 
Particuliers,” uniformly composed of delegates from five 
consistories.* The Decree Law of 1812 institutes presby- 
teral councils, consistories+ and a central council, but does 
not mention any kind of synod. How could a General 
Synod, contemplated in no statute, be created by the exe- 
cutive power alone? This was the question put by the 
liberals. It was discussed at length in the Council of 
State, first by the committee for worship consisting of six 
members, and afterwards by the whole body ; and although 
the sittings of the Council are not public, the general course 
of the discussion became known. The debate was very 
animated, and the first vote left the partizans of the Synod 
in a minority. But the Council ended by rescinding this 
vote, and by transmitting to the Minister of Worship a 
Report, which, published a little while after, very much sur- 
prised the lawyers by recognizing the legal existence of a 
body mentioned by no law actually in force. 

A Report of the Council of State has no legal validity, and 
is supposed to have for its sole object the information of 
the Minister upon the subject which he has referred to it. 
Nevertheless, the Report in question constituted an import- 
ant success for the orthodox party, which had set every means 
in motion to obtain it. As to the Confession of Faith, it 
was a great embarrassment to the Council of State. The 
very colourless formulary which M. Bois had drawn up 





* These ‘‘Synodes Particuliers” never met before 1872. 

+ Each parish is administered by a presbyteral council, composed of the 
pastor, or pastors, if there are more than one, and of five to seven laymen 
elected by the laity. The union of several parishes, eight or nine at most, forms 
a consistory, of which there are 100 in France. 
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contained nothing contrary to French law ; but the Council 
feared lest, by authorizing its promulgation, they should be 
the means of introducing discord into the churches, and 
exciting a lively discontent among the Protestant popula- 
tion of the south. Accordingly, they manifested a disposi- 
tion to elude the difficulty by treating the question as one 
that had not been regularly brought before them. 

The orthodox party, uneasy at what was going on, then 
obtained a fresh favour from the Government. The General 
Synod was convoked. for a second session, suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, and at short notice. The letters of convocation, 
dated November 5th, 1873, arrived in the provinces on the 
8th, and the Synod was to hold its first meeting at Paris 
on the 20th. Fifty-four pastors were suddenly obliged to 
leave their churches, fifty-four laymen their business, and 
that without time to make the necessary arrangements for 
filling their places. 


IIL This second session of the Synod was marked by an 
important event. The liberal members met at Paris, forty- 
eight hours before the time for which it was convoked, in 
order to decide upon the course which they should take. 
After a very thorough discussion, it was resolved unani- 
mously (one vote alone excepted), that it was necessary to 
abstain from attending the Synod, and to refuse to take 
part in its debates, unless the majority consented to with- 
draw all obligatory character from the Confession of Faith. 
It is the fundamental principle of all liberals, of every shade 
of liberality, that the Church, the National Church, the 
Church into which its members are born, ought not to have 
a compulsory creed, and must find its basis of unity else- 
where than in doctrinal unanimity. At the time of the 
first session of the Synod they had discussed this question 
at length, and had energetically asserted their characteristic 
principle. Then there was as yet no Confession of Faith ; 
they were absolutely unwilling to adopt one ; they opposed 
its adoption with all their might. ; 

In November 1873, the situation was very different. The 
Confession of Faith was adopted, and the majority of the 
Synod had resolved to impose it upon all future pastors. 
If, after that, the liberals had returned to their places in 
the Synod, they would have appeared, if not to assent to 
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what had been done, at least to bow to the decision, and 
to accept it. This they were the less able to do that the 
consistories which they represented had, in the interval 
between the first and second sessions, protested against the 
Confession of Faith, and declared that they absolutely 
refused to accept it, or to submit themselves to the dogmatic 
authority claimed by the majority of the Synod. The 
liberals therefore wrote to the Moderator to the effect that 
they could not, without failing in their duty to their con- 
stituents, occupy their places upon the benches of the Synod 
unless that body were willing to declare that the Confession 
of Faith was obligatory upon no one, would be imposed 
upon no one, and merely expressed the belief of the majo- 
rity. A disdainful order of the day was the only answer 
accorded to this letter, and the places of the liberals re- 
mained unfilled. 

Abstention, it must be confessed, is generally an unadvis- 
able policy. But there is no rule without an exception; and 
on this occasion the abstention of the liberals was dictated by 
motives so elevated, and was so clearly imposed upon them 
by the situation, that it was universally approved by the 
liberal churches.* The vexation of the orthodox party 
proved that the blow had struck home. The deliberations 
of the Synod, thus reduced to the orthodox party alone, 
were in general of only feeble interest. It decided, almost 
without discussion, that it would demand of the Council of 
State permission to promulgate the Confession of Faith. + 
But its only interesting discussions were upon the two 
following questions. Some of its members, not perhaps the 
most astute, but certainly among the most sincere in their 
orthodoxy, demanded that the creed, which they represented 





* The churches of Tarn, Castres, Mazamet, &c., well known for the mode- 
ration of their liberalism, were called upon to elect a member of the General 
Synod, in place of the venerable M. de Clausonne, deceased. After full delibe- 
ration they came to the conclusion that they would appoint no successor, as 
they no longer wished to be represented in an assembly which claimed the 
power of imposing a creed. 

+ This permission was granted a little later, in the usual form of a decree 
of the President of the Republic, drawn up by the Council of State, dated 
February 8th, 1874. But by this time the field of discussion had changed : 
the question of the new conditions imposed upon the constituencies had taken 
the place of that of the Confession of Faith, and the decree produced little 
im pression. 
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as expressing the belief of the Church, should be imposed 
upon every member of the Church ; and that its acceptance 
should be a condition of election to a presbyteral council 
or a consistory, and even of voting at such an election. 
The resolution previously arrived at, that the Confession 
should be imposed only upon future pastors, appeared to 
these men supremely illogical. For a moment their view 
seemed to prevail. The Committee to which the examina- 
tion of their proposal had been entrusted, reported unani- 
mously in favour of its adoption, and M. Bois, the author 
of the Confession of Faith, expressed himself energetically 
on the same side. But during the night the wind changed ; 
the astuter party resumed their ascendency: they well knew 
that the orthodox churches themselves would revolt against 
such a policy ; and next day M. Bois ascended the tribune 
to demonstrate the opposite of everything he had said the 
day before. The result was a renewed resolution that the 
Confession should be obligatory only upon future pastors. 
As to the electors, the Synod confined itself to asking of 
them (as had already been done in 1872) a declaration 
which is still more vague and colourless than the Confession 
itself. It was further resolved that this declaration should 
be exacted, not only from new electors, but also from all who 
were already on the register. We shall see presently what 
was the effect of this step. 

The second discussion, on which we have a word to say, 
was not less characteristic. From the moment of the con- 
vocation of the Synod ‘in 1872, and in consequence of its 
resolutions, the Protestant Church of France lived under 
the threat of a schism which would sever it into two parts: 
on the one hand, the orthodox, bowed beneath the yoke of 
their Confession ; on the other, the liberals, resolved under 
no compulsion to submit to one. If the rupture actually 
took place, to whom would belong the property of the asso- 
ciation so dissolved—the churches, the schools, the salaries 
guaranteed to the ministers by the State? Some of the 
orthodox members did not scruple to express the wish to 
keep the whole, if possible, for their own party. They 
claimed to be the only heirs of the old Huguenots, and 
therefore the rightful possessors of all the property of the 
Church. Others, more moderate, asked for a fair division. 
Ninety-four orthodox pastors, and an equal number of lay- 
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men, published a manifesto to this effect. The signataries 
declared themselves in favour of separation ; they refused 
to continue to live with the liberals in the same Church ; 
but they stated their unwillingness to despoil their old 
associates, and demanded an equitable division of the com- 
mon property. They sent this document to the Synod, and 
asked, if not for the immediate adoption of such a policy, 
at least for a declaration in its favour. The Synod almost 
unanimously refused this request, and passed to the order 
of the day. 


IV. During these deliberations, the liberal members who 
had refused to take their seats were not inactive. They 
held frequent meetings, and nominated a Committee or Dele- 
gation, who were to put themselves into gommunication 
with the Minister of Worship and the principal members 
of the Administration, for the defence of the rights of the 
liberal churches.* But at the very moment at which the 
Synod was about to separate, and when the liberal Com- 
mittee were asking an audience of the Minister, a very 
important event took place. 

In the consistories and presbyteral councils of the Pro- 
testant Church of France, half the members retire by rota- 
tion every three years. All Protestants above thirty years 
of age who are frequenters of public worship form the 
constituency which elects the lay members of these bodies. 
The time of the triennial election fell in January, 1874 ; 
and at the beginning of December, 1873, a ministerial cir- 
cular, dated the 20th November, but which was not sent 
out till some days afterwards, ordered the Presidents of Con- 
sistories to take steps for holding the elections at the usual 
time. This circular said nothing of the new conditions 
which the Synod claimed to impose upon the electors, or 
of the declaration which it asked of them. The fact was, 
that these new conditions, not being sanctioned by the State, 
could not be put into operation. The Minister, in issuing 





* The members of this Delegation are MM. les pasteurs Ath. Coquerel fils, 
of Paris; Fontanés, President of the Consistory of Havre; Montandon, of Paris; 
Viguié, President of the Consistory of Nismes; and MM. Carenou, ex-pas- 
teur; Colani, ex-professor of the Faculty of Theology at Strasbourg; Jalabert, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law at Nancy; Larnac, Advocate to the Council of 
State and the Court of Cassation; and the Baron F. de Schickler. 
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his circular, had only complied with the law, and fulfilled 
one of the duties of his office. Nevertheless, the effect pro- 
duced was very great. It was the first time since the fall 
of M. Thiers that the Government had shewn itself impartial, 
and had held the balance even between orthodox and liberal. 
All Protestants of not less than thirty years of age, without 
distinction of opinion, were about to have the power of 
voting. The laity, who had not been invited to nominate 
the members of the Synod, were now to have the power of 
giving, indirectly no doubt, but still sufficiently clearly, 
their opinion upon the acts of that body. It looked as if 
the orthodox were greatly in dread of the opinion of the 
Church, for they did not conceal their consternation, The 
liberals, on the contrary, made active preparations for the 
elections, which they expected to result in an imposing 
manifestation of opinion on their side. 

But a political change came to the aid of the orthodox. 
It was M. Batbie who had signed the circular of the 20th 
November. Some days after, he was succeeded in the 
Ministry of Worship by M. de Fourtou. The orthodox 
hastened to act. The Protestant deputies who supported 
M. de Broglie besieged the new Minister with their remon- 
strances, and on the 22nd of December appeared a notifica- 
tion which, reversing the action of M. Batbie, put off the elec- 
tions for three months. This was in effect to maintain in 
office for three months more the members of consistories 
and presbyteral councils whose powers ought to come to an 
end in January—a power which did not legally belong to 
the Minister. To this decree was appended a circular, the 
object of which was to bring to the knowledge of consis- 
tories and presbyteral councils the formula which the Synod 
had erected into a condition of registering new electors, 
and of keeping old electors on the register. The Minister 
enjoined it upon all Presidents of Consistories at once to 
transmit the decree and the circular to presbyteral councils 
within their districts ; “for,” said he, “it is of consequence 
that before the elections take place, all persons interested 
should have due information, and all remonstrances should 
be heard.” 

The decree and circular of the 22nd of December were 
followed by an extraordinary excitement in the churches 
The impression produced was, first, that the rupture was 
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now unavoidable, inasmuch as the Government itself lent it 
a helping hand by allowing the consistories and presbyteral 
councils to put in force the new electoral regulations adopted 
by the Synod, and to erase from the register the names of 
such liberal electors as refused to submit to them. Secondly, 
that this rupture was about to be made under circumstances 
unfavourable to the liberals ; that is to say, no longer upon 
the question of the Confession of Faith, but upon another 
less advantageous for them, as being less precise and less 
clear, namely, that of the new electoral regulations. Thirdly, 
that nevertheless the rupture would be accompanied by a 
fair division of the property of the Church, inasmuch as the 
Government neither imposed the new electoral regulations 
upon any, nor erected them into a law, but left the consis- 
tories and the presbyteral councils free to accept or reject 
them—all of which amounted to a recognition of the rights 
of the liberal churches. 

In fact, it was noticed that the text of the new electoral 
formula was not embodied in the ministerial decree, but 
only appeared in the accompanying circular as a matter of 
information. Besides this, the Minister declared himself to 
be ready to listen to all remonstrances. He seemed in this 
way to open a species of inquiry for the purpose of inform- 
ing the Government accurately, and in some sort officially, 
what churches were favourable to the Synod and disposed 
to recognize its authority, and what, on the contrary, repu- 
diated it. This impression was strengthened by a letter, 
addressed by the Minister, on January 13th, 1874, to a 
pastor in the south-west of France, which was afterwards 
published, and by what was suffered to leak out of an 
interview granted by M. de Fourtou to the liberal com- 
mittee. 

This committee was charged with the duty of informing 
M. de Fourtou of the repugnance with which the Protestants 
regarded the idea of a schism. Upon this point they could 
obtain nothing. The language of the Minister made it plain 
that, in the opinion of the Government, a separation between 
orthodox and liberals was not to be avoided. But, at the 
same time, the Minister himself, the Director of Worship, 
the Sub-director of non-Catholic Worship, shewed them- 
selves resolved to act in the most equitable way, and to 
treat liberals and orthodox, the partizans and the opponents 
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of the Synod, upon a footing of perfect equality. Thus they 
gave the committee to understand that the liberal Protes- 
tants of Paris, who, though they form one-half of that Church, 
have been cruelly oppressed by the consistory for the last 
ten years, should be put into possession of the places of 
worship to which they have a right, and that salaries should 
be officially provided for their pastors. 


V. Under these circumstances, then, the inquiry was 
begun. The consistories and presbyteral councils met to 
decide whether or not they would accept the electoral 
regulations voted by the Synod, and the result was not 
favourable to the orthodox party. The formula which it 
desired to impose upon the electors was so colourless, so 
neutral, left so completely on one side almost all the dogmas 
dear to orthodoxy, that its partizans hoped that it would 
have been accepted without difficulty even by a considerable 
number of liberals—those, namely, who formed the party 
known as the Left Centre, and who still cherish the belief 
in miracles.* Thus the most advanced liberals would have 
found themselves shut out—alone,—which was precisely 
what the orthodox party wanted. These expectations were, 
however, frustrated. The same thing happened in regard to 
the new electoral regulations as had already happened in re- 
gard to the Confession of Faith. The Church understood that 
the question was not really one of this or that doctrine, but 
of the principle of authority in general. Many consistories 
resolved to refuse the new regulations, not on account of 
anything which they contained, but on account of their 
origin, and because to accept them would be to recognize 
the dogmatic authority of the Synod. The moderate liberals 
of the Left Centre took their stand with as much determina- 
tion as their more advanced brethren of the Left. Even in 
many orthodox churches the regulations met with a very 
indifferent reception. The consistory of Sedan (moderately 





* This text of this document is as follows: ‘‘ Are inscribed or maintained 
upon the parochial register, at their own request, all French Protestants who, 
fulfilling the conditions now actually imposed (namely, the thirty years of age, 
&c.), and causing their children to be brought up in the Protestant religion, 
declare that they continue to be heartily attached to the Reformed Church of 
France, and to revealed truth as it is contained in the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testament.” It will be seen that the Synod requires of each elector 
two things—a request and a declaration. 
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orthodox, with a liberal minority) resolved that, in view of 
the necessity of an harmonious transition to a new state of 
things, and of preserving peace in the churches of the dis- 
trict, it would not exact of any elector, whether then upon 
the register or not, an adhesion to the formula of the Synod. 
The consistory of Rouen (moderately orthodox, with only one 
liberal member) exacted such an adhesion from new electors 
only. The consistory of Bordeaux (very orthodox) adopted 
the same course. In many churches, persons who had been 
converts from Catholicism to Protestantism, and whose 
orthodox sympathies were strong, declared that they had 
not quitted the Church of Rome to put themselves in bond- 
age to a creed. 

As to the liberal consistories, they agreed in absolutely 
rejecting the new regulations ; and when the time of the 
elections arrived, it was found that 52 consistories out of 
100 were in a state of rebellion, more or less complete, 
against the Synod. After the first session of that body, 
only 42 consistories had protested. A comparison of these 
numbers will give an exact measure of the anti-synodal 
reaction which had taken place. 

Nevertheless, the orthodox party were not inactive. They 
strove at once to put a drag upon the movement, and to 
terrify the liberals by declaring that they had the Govern- 
ment on their side. They obtained from the Minister of 
Worship a letter, dated March 29th, and addressed to the 
President of the Permanent Commission of the Synod; a 
document which, although it bears the same signature, it is 
very difficult to reconcile with the circular of December 22nd. 
From this letter the orthodox drew the inference, that, by 
the circular referred to, the Minister had intended to impose 
the new electoral regulations upon all churches, and that 
he proposed to refer all pending difficulties to the Council 
of State for decision ; a course which would be equivalent 
to adjourning the whole matter to an uncertain and possibly 
very distant date. 

But at the very time when they were making great capital 
out of this letter, the orthodox party, involving themselves 
in a very remarkable practical contradiction, almost every- 
where gave up the design of seriously and thoroughly im- 
posing the new regulations. The Synod exacted of each 
elector, new or old, a personal request and declaration, 
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written or oral. But this was only done at Paris and in a 
very small number of other churches. At Paris, the pres- 
byteral council insisted upon the signatures of the electors. 
The result was, that the register was reduced by more than 
one-half. In January, 1868, it contained 3568 names. In 
January, 1872, after the two sieges of Paris, and when a 
great number of citizens were still absent from home, it 
still counted 3040. In April, 1874, it had only 1557. In 
the department of the Gard, we may mention a country 
church, Générac, in which the number of electors decreased 
from 132 in 1868 to 11 in 1874 But these cases were 
rare. Almost everywhere, in orthodox churches, the law of 
the Synod was not put in force. All that was done was to 
read from the pulpit the words of the new electoral regula- 
tions, without any personal appeal to the electors. After 
this, the authorities acted on the supposition that all who 
did not demand to have their names struck off the register 
wished them to remain on it. 

Under these circumstances the elections took place in 
April and at the beginning of May. The result shewed how 
real and wide-spread was the opposition to the Synod. The 
liberals, it is true, through the operation of circumstances of 
a special kind, lost one consistory, Vabre (Tarn); but they 
gained two, Die (Drome) and Calvisson (Gard). Besides 
these, they gained five or six parishes in some other consis- 
tories. They strengthened their position and increased their 
majority in several consistories where they were already 
predominant: Castres, Montpellier, Montauban, Mazamet. 
They established the fact, that although they could not 
elect their candidates, the liberal electors having been nearly 
all struck off the register, they were in a majority in the 
two consistories of Vauvert (Gard) and of Valence (Drome). 
Many other incidents shewed what spirit animated the 
Church. The consistories, after each triennial election, 
choose their own Presidents for the next term of three years. 
The Moderator of the Synod, M. le Pasteur Bastie, of Berge- 
rac, was President of the consistory of that town. He was 
not only not re-elected, but his place was filled by a liberal 
minister. We have said that the resolution of the liberals 
to abstain from attendance at the Synod was opposed by 
only a single member of the party. This member was the 
President of a consistory in the south. His consistory did 
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not re-elect him, but put into his chair one of his colleagues 
who had voted for the policy of abstention. We may add 
also that, in almost all the liberal churches, the electors 
registered a significant protest against the Synod, by voting 
in greater numbers than had ever before been known ; 
while, on the other hand, in the orthodox churches the 
polls were small. 

This array of facts sufficiently proves that the majority 
of French Protestants repudiate the dogmatic authority of 
the Synod, and that many even of those who acknowledge 
it do so with regret. In any other country than France, 
such elections would be considered to have settled the 
question decisively, and the beaten party would themselves 
admit the fact. 


VL. Unfortunately it is not so here. The orthodox party, 
relying for success upon the support of the State, intend to 
carry out their project to the uttermost. They demand that 
the Minister of Worship shall declare null and void all the 
elections which have not been conducted in conformity with 
the regulations of the Synod. If the Minister does not 
annul these elections, they will appeal to the Council of 
State, which has supreme jurisdiction in all electoral mat- 
ters. If, on the other hand, the Minister does annul them, 
the liberal party will make the same appeal, and demand 
that his decision shall be reversed. 

To justify their policy, the orthodox contend that the 
formulary adopted by the Synod constitutes a religious con- 
dition of the franchise, that the Church alone has to do with 
matters of religion, and that the Synod and the Church are 
equivalent terms. From this, in their view, it follows that 
the Synod has not exceeded the limits of its right ; that it 
has the power of imposing new regulations for the exercise 
of the franchise ; and that all elections at which these regu- 
— have not been put in force are ipso facto uull and 
void. 

The liberal lawyers reply, that to change the conditions, 
whether civil or religious, under which the franchise is 
exercised, is to modify the organization and discipline of 
the Church. Now according to Article V. of the Law of 
Germinal, year X., which is still in force, no change can be 
made in discipline without the consent of Government, that 
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is to say, of the Council of State. This body has never 
authorized the putting in force of any new electoral regula- 
tions ; whence the liberals conclude that they ought not to 
have been put in force, and that it is the orthodox elections 
which must legally be annulled. 

Nor is it for the foolish pleasure of arguing on the letter 
of the law that each of the two parties thus maintains its 
own position. It is easy to see that beneath this discussion 
on a matter of procedure there is a very grave question of 
morals and religion, of justice and of dignity,—a question 
which is very embarrassing both for the Minister aud the 
Council of State. If they adopt the orthodox point of view, 
they must annul all the liberal elections, and among them 
that at Nismes, where more than 2000 electors recorded 
their votes, and where they will certainly have to encounter 
an invincible resistance. It is not difficult to foresee that, 
if the Nismes elections are annulled, the consistory will be 
re-elected, in precisely the same way, not by 2000, but by 
3000 votes. Never will the old Huguenots of the south, of 
the Cevennes, bow themselves before the authority of the 
Synod, and accept its law. 

On the other hand, if the Government adopt the liberal 
view of the case, they must annul the elections in the ortho- 
dox churches, and notably the election at Paris. Here, too, 
they will have to reckon on a very lively opposition, and 
(more than this) will quarrel with a whole group of very 
influential members of the Assembly, who for a year past 
have energetically supported the Cabinet of the Duc de 
Broglie, and are just as ready to support its successors if 
only they can rely upon the support of Government in the 
prosecution of their ecclesiastical schemes. 

It is said that some very influential members of the 
Council of State are inclined to look upon the electoral 
regulations as a matter really within the province of the 
consistories and not of the Synod. In that case, the elec- 
tions at Nismes, where the regulations were not enforced by 
the consistory, and those at Paris, where they were, would 
alike be declared valid ; and so on throughout the country. 
In each district the decision of the consistory would con- 
stitute the law. But this is repugnant to a very clear sta- 
tutory declaration, which provides that the conditions under 
which the franchise is exercised shall be the same through- 
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out France. And, in addition, this solution of the difficulty 
provides no remedy for the liberal parishes which form part 
of orthodox consistories, and, in the same way, for orthodox 
parishes included under liberal consistories. The orthodox 
party is strongly opposed to it, because its necessary result 
is to destroy the authority of the Synod. What becomes of 
the omnipotence which this body arrogates to itself, if the 
Government denies it even the right of introducing a modi- 
fication in the religious conditions of the franchise ? 

It seems, then, as if the Government, impaled upon the 
horns of this dilemma, would be compelled to return to the 
solution which it appeared to have adopted last winter, but 
which it afterwards abandoned,—that, namely, of a schism, 
of a division of the Church into two parts. This means 
the creation, in place of the existing Church, of two new 
Churches, both of them united to the State, and composed, 
one of the opponents, the other of the partizans, of the 
Synod. Nor could anything be so fair as this solution, 
provided that the Government could place the two new 
Churches upon a footing of absolute equality. But there 
are great practical difficulties in the way. In the large 
towns, where there are many ministers and often many 
places of worship, the separation would not be difficult of 
accomplishment ; but in the great majority of parishes there 
is only one church and a single minister, and there it would 
be almost impossible. Besides this, the liberal and ortho- 
dox parishes are so entangled and mixed up one with ano- 
ther, that if it were attempted to separate them, for the 
purpose of forming two Churches, it would be impossible 
to give to the new consistories, which it would be neces- 
sary to create, those well-defined geographical limits which 
appear to be indispensable to French methods of adminis- 
tration. 

Let us add that the idea of a rupture is repugnant to the 
great body of French Protestants; that the liberals have 
always opposed it ; and that the orthodox, who would will- 
ingly consent to it, would certainly burden their consent 
with one condition—namely, that the new liberal Church 
should give up the name of the Reformed Church of France. 
But the bare idea of such a renunciation is profoundly dis- 
tasteful to all liberals, and especially to the old Protestants 
of the south ; they will never abandon their historical name, 
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and sooner than yield to such an indignity would rekindle 
the war of the Camisards, 


VII. It will now be seen that the Minister of Worship, 
by again convoking the Synod, by postponing the elections 
for three months, and by permitting the orthodox consis- 
tories to put in force, or to pretend to put in force, the new 
electoral regulations, has involved affairs in inextricable dif- 
ficulty. How will the Church escape from the situation ? 
It is impossible to say. Although, in many parishes, agita- 
tion is rife, and the inconvenience caused by the present 
state of things very great, it is probable that it may con- 
tinue for a considerable time. The Ministry of Worship 
has just changed hands. M. de Cumont has succeeded 
M. de Fourtou. The new Minister will want time to inform 
himself of the state of affairs. When he has decided upon 
a course, the matter in all likelihood will be brought before 
the Council of State, which has hitherto been in no hurry, 
and probably, having found out how difficult of solution 
Protestant questions are, will in future hurry itself even 
less. 

Last of all, it is the less easy to predict the issue, be- 
cause, as has been already made plain, the fortunes of the 
Protestant Church depend in great measure upon the vicis- 
situdes of French politics and the possible changes of admi- 
nistration. And it need not be said that at this moment 
France is passing through a political crisis, which makes it 
more than ever difficult to foresee what the morrow may 
bring forth. 

As to the solution which might perhaps seem most natural 
to an English or an American critic—the complete separa- 
tion between Church and State, which would allow the 
Church to organize itself without having anything to do 
with a Minister of Worship—it is unfortunately impossible. 
Protestants cannot ask for it, for it would infinitely weaken 
them, in face of the clerical and ultramontane influences 
which are now predominant in France ; and the State would 
absolutely refuse it, as it has not the slightest intention of 
loosening its grip upon the affairs of the Church. 


ETIENNE COQUEREL. 
June 1st, 1874. 
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VI—ANNA LATITIA BARBAULD. 


Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, including Letters and Notices of 
her Family and Friends. By her Great-niece, Anna 
Letitia Le Breton. London: George Bell. 1874. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld, with many of 
her Letters. By Grace A. Ellis. Boston, U.S.: Osgood. 
1874. 

A Selection from the Poems and Prose Writings of Mrs. Anna 
Letitia Barbauld. By Grace A. Ellis. Boston, U.S.: 
Osgood. 1874. 

The Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld, with a Memoir. By 
Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1825. 


WHEN Mrs. Barbauld’s death, in 1825, was followed by 
the publication of her works and a sketch of her life by the 
niece who appeared to be the chief inheritress of her literary 
ability, it might well have seemed to many that her worth 
had received fit and final commemoration. Not even her 
most ardent admirers would have claimed for her a place 
among those greater lights of literature which, as time passes 
by, shine with undiminishing lustre and attract to themselves 
a perpetually fresh interest. Strange, however, as it may 
seem, after the lapse of nearly half a century, two new bio- 
graphies of Mrs. Barbauld—one from the pen of a relative 
who can still speak of personal love and obligation, the other 
the production of a transatlantic admirer—seek to brighten 
once more the recollections of a career which was fast fading 
into forgetfulness. And it is well that it should be so. 
Mrs. Barbauld belonged too much to a religious and literary 
coterie to be fairly judged in her life-time, either by foes or 
friends. She was one of the best representatives of that 
old Presbyterian Dissent, the quiet excellences of which 
are little recognized in a time like our own, when sectarian 
emulation runs high, and churches are chiefly estimated by 
the noise they can make. Her personality, if we may judge 
from the few living recollections which yet remain, was 
singularly fascinating. Her letters, of which, notwithstand- 
ing the new selection from the family papers, we have still 
too few, are excellent specimens of an art in which her sex 
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is confessedly pre-eminent; and would, if collected and 
carefully edited, afford an admirable picture of the age of 
George III. from a new and interesting point of view. 
Even now, however, we must confess that there are parts 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s literary activity which no critic who has 
been trained in the traditions of liberal Nonconformity can 
judge with quite impartial eye. For ourselves, there never 
was a time at which her hymns were not a part of our reli- 
gion. We should utterly despair of success in the attempt 
to look at them as Lord Selborne or any other Anglican 
hymnologist might do. ‘Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice ;” 
“Praise to God, immortal praise ;” “When as returns this 
solemn day ;’—we do not know whether these, and other 
hymns which these will call to mind, deserve to be placed 
in the front rank of such compositions or not. They are 
among the best of hyimns to us, because, more than almost 
any other, they are charged to our minds with sacred and 
tender associations. We shall offer no criticism upon them, 
simply because we have known them too long and loved 
them too well to be able to fulfil the critical function. 
Before we begin our own sketch of Mrs. Barbauld’s life and 
literary character, we must say a word or two in regard to 
the biographies which we have placed at the head of this 
article. Miss Aikin’s essay, in the first place, strikes the 
reader as somewhat unsympathetic, if not absolutely frigid. 
It is written in a style which fifty years ago would have 
been praised as “elegant” and “correct,” but in which, 
according to more modern methods of judgment, elevated 
sentiments are a little too much made to do duty for inte- 
resting facts, and the dignity of biography is more regarded 
than its picturesqueness. More than this, there were cir- 
cumstances of family history which Miss Aikin did not think 
herself justified in revealing, yet which are essentially neces- 
sary to a right appreciation of her aunt’s character and posi- 
tion. The arrangement, too, of her materials was unsatis- 
factory. She gave a tolerably copious selection from Mrs. 
Barbauld’s correspondence (to which, indeed, the later bio- 
graphers have added little), but instead of arranging the 
letters in order of time, put together, without regard to date, 
all that had been addressed to the same person. The con- 
sequence is, that the reader is perpetually passing from one 
end of Mrs. Barbauld’s life to the other, till he grows weary 
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of statements and allusions which, in their proper places, 
would have been full of interest. 

Mrs. Le Breton’s little book labours under the initial 
misfortune of being supplementary to Miss Aikin’s memoir. 
Though she goes over the whole area of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
life, she does not reprint the letters which Miss Aikin had 
given, and the reader of her volume who was ignorant of 
or had forgotten the older work would not be master of the 
whole subject. It is, however, only fair to say that the 
additional matter which she produces is of considerable 
interest, and essential to the right understanding of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s life. But this increases our regret that it should 
be presented in so slovenly and inaccurate a fashion. A 
considerable part of the volume is occupied with extracts 
from papers left behind her by Miss Lucy Aikin, in which, 
we must confess, she makes up in amiable family garru- 
lousness for the prim dignity of her former biographical 
essay. But it is often not easy to know when Mrs. Le Breton 
is speaking and when Miss Aikin, or upon whom we are to 
charge the inaccuracies of statement which are unhappily 
not infrequent. When, upon p. 34, 1773 is given as the 
date of the publication of the first volume of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
poems, and a few lines lower down Dr. Priestley is made 
to congratulate her upor their appearance, in a letter of 
June 13th, 1769; or when, on p. 41, the grandfather and 
father of Mr. Barbauld are mysteriously fused into one 
person,—we blame, if inverted commas are to be trusted, 
Mrs. Le Breton. But there are certainly errors which have 
a curious family likeness to these in Miss Aikin’s reminis- 
cences. She puzzled us not a little by introducing (p. 15) 
Mr. Arthur Jennings, the brother of her grandmother, as 
her grandfather; an oddity of the family tree which she 
nowhere explains, but which at last we discovered to be 
due to the fact that Dr. John Aikin married his cousin, 
Miss Jennings. It may, however, be a question how far it 
should be left to the unassisted ingenuity of readers to find 
out that two Dr. John Aikins, father and son, married two 
Miss Jennings’, aunt and niece, and to make the necessary 
genealogical inferences from the fact Again, Miss Aikin 
says (p. 14): “ My great-grandmother” (widow of the Rev. 
John Jennings) “ was left a rather young and slenderly pro- 
vided widow with four children, Arthur, John, Francis, and 
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Jane, my grandmother Aikin. She continued to reside at 
Kibworth ; Dr. Doddridge, her husband's successor as head 
of the academy, was boarded in her house. Her children were 
indebted to him for much early instruction,” &. Would 
anybody suppose from this that Mr. Jennings removed his 
academy from Kibworth to Hinckley in 1722, taking Philip 
Doddridge with him as a pupil; that in 1723 Doddridge 
became minister of Kibworth, while in the same year Mr. 
Jeunings died at Hinckley, and the academy was broken 
up; that it was not till 1725 that Mrs. Jennings removed, 
not to Kibworth at all, but to Harborough, and that Dod- 
dridge became a boarder in his house ; and that Doddridge’s 
academy was not begun till 1729, six years after Mr. Jen- 
nings’s had ceased to exist? This fluffiness of statement, in 
a matter which a reference to so well-known a book as Dr. 
Doddridge’s Correspondence would have set straight, makes 
us look with some suspicion upon Miss Aikin’s statements as 
to other family affairs of which she could have no personal 
knowledge ; while certainly, if it was worth while to say 
anything at all of Mrs. and Miss Jennings (Mrs. Barbauld’s 
grandmother and mother), reference should have been made 
to those letters to and from Doddridge, which leave a much 
clearer impression of their characters than anything in the 
volumes more immediately before us. 

Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Barbauld’s transatlantic biographer, ap- 
proaches her subject at some disadvantage. She has not 
at her command the family traditions which make the chief 
value of Mrs. Le Breton’s book. She is naturally and ex- 
cusably not quite at home in the details of literary and 
Dissenting history in England a hundred years ago. But 
she is singularly careful and industrious, and, of the three, 
her memoir is the best. She has sought out with great pains 
all allusions to Mrs. Barbauld in contemporary literature— 
allusions which more than once throw a curious side-light 
upon a portrait which has been too much painted with the 
pencil of a coterie. She has inserted in their proper places 
the letters which Miss Aikin had unhappily misarranged. 
The book lacks somewhat of vividness ; she tells a story 
passably well, but she does not mould a living figure. On 
the whole, however, Mrs. Ellis, if only she had had access 
to the family papers of which Mrs. Le Breton’s book is the 
sole depositary, would have produced, we think, a fairly 
satisfactory biography. As it is, Mrs. Barbauld enjoys the 
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rare honour of having had the tale of her life told three 
times, and suffers the common misfortune of never having 
it told perfectly. The failure is probably now beyond 
remedy ; it is not likely that it will ever be told again. 
Anna Letitia Aikin was born at the village of Kibworth 
Harcourt, in Leicestershire, on the 20th June, 1743. Her 
father, John Aikin, D.D., the son of a Scotch linendraper in 
London, had been educated for the Dissenting ministry in 
Dr. Doddridge’s academy at Northampton, and after having 
had charge for a short time of a congregation at Leicester, 
was compelled by pulmonary weakness to leave it, and set 
up a school at Kibworth. Her mother, Jane Jennings, was 
the daughter of the Rev. John Jennings, who had been a 
Nonconformist minister, and the head of an academy for 
the education of ministers, at Kibworth and Hinckley, at 
which latter place he died in 1723. If we may judge from 
the report of his most celebrated pupil, Dr. Doddridge, Mr. 
Jennings was not only a man of very varied acquirements, 
but thoroughly penetrated with those principles of free 
religious education which, after the lapse of more than a 
century, are still alinost without recognition in England. 
Miss Lucy Aikin, in her family reminiscences, although 
she mentions the fact that Mr. Jennings’ father was one of 
the ejected ministers, seems much more anxious to fix the 
reader's attention on the more splendid descent of his 
wife, whose father was Sir Francis Wingate, of Harlington 
Grange, Bedfordshire, and whose grandfather, Sir Arthur 
Annesley, first Earl of Anglesey, and Charles II.’s Lord 
Privy Seal. Unfortunately, their pedigree is the best thing 
about these aristocratic ancestors. The only memorable 
thing which Sir Francis Wingate ever did was to commit 
John Bunyan to Bedford gaol. Bishop Burnet writes of 
the Earl of Anglesey, “that he had sold himself so often, 
that at length no party thought him worth buying,” and 
Miss Aikin is obliged to have recourse to the cold “com- 
fort, roguery is not hereditary, folly often is.” Whether 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Galton would accept this 
distinction is more than questionable : if we had ourselves 
the honour of belonging to the family, we should certainly 
fall back much more than Miss Aikin seemed inclined to 
do upon the abilities and virtues of the Welsh ejected 
minister, and his son, the obscure Nonconformist tutor. 
Were we thrown entirely upon our own resources to trace 
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the mysteries of intellectual descent, we should suppose 
that while the Aikins furnished a strong Scotch substratum 
of ability to Mrs. Barbauld’s character, the grace and the 
vivacity came from the other side. Miss Jane Jennings 
enjoys the distinction of having, very early in her own life, 
set on fire the somewhat inflammable heart of Philip Dod- 
dridge, whose letters to her (more numerous than any of 
our three biographers give us any hint of) seem to reveal a 
character greatly resembling in some of its outlines that of 
her daughter. Against this must be set Miss Aikin’s tes- 
timouy, which, however, in a matter of which she could 
have no personal knowledge, may be accepted with reserve : 
“She (i.e. Mrs. Barbauld) and her mother, neat, punctual, 
strict, though of cultivated mind and polished manners, 
were thoroughly uncongenial.”* We know very little of 
the fifteen years of Mrs. Barbauld’s life which were passed 
at Kibworth. She was a precocious child, and at two and 
a half “could read as well as most women.” Her father 
taught her Latin, nor was she wholly unacquainted with 
Greek. Having no sister, her position in the midst of a 
boys’ boarding-school was rather peculiar ; and her mother, 
feeling “that there was no alternative for a girl brought up 
in a boys’ school, between being a prude and a hoyden.... 
preferred the first,”-+—a training which is said to have 
made her ill at ease in society all her life. At the same 
time, a story is told of her at fifteen, which reveals, to say 
the least of it, quite as much of the hoyden as of the prude. 
A rich farmer of Kibworth followed the family to War- 
rington to pay his addresses to the damsel, whom he found 
walking in the garden. “With what grace the farmer 
pleaded his cause,” says Miss Aikin, “I know not; but at 
length out of all patience at his unwelcome importunities, 
she ran nimbly up a tree which grew by the garden wall, 
and let herself down into the lane beyond, leaving her 
suitor ‘planté ld.”t Those who believe in true love will 
be glad to hear that the gentleman thus unceremoniously 
repulsed lived and died a bachelor; and “though he was 
never known to purchase any other book whatever, the 
works of Mrs. Barbauld, splendidly bound, adorned his 
parlour to the end of his days.” 





* Le Breton, p. 27. can p. 24. t Ibid. p. 25. 
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The occasion which induced the removal of the family 
from Kibworth Harcourt to Warrington in 1758, was the 
establishment in the latter town of a Dissenting academy 
on a more comprehensive scale than any which had yet 
existed. The Nonconformists, especially the Presbyterian 
section of them, compelled at the Revolution settlement in 
1689 to be content with a measure of bare toleration, were 
excluded from the national Universities, and yet were pro- 
foundly unwilling that their ministers and laymen should 
not enjoy the benefits of a complete education. Under these 
circumstances, academies were instituted, each conducted 
by some learned and pious divine at his own place of abode, 
and yet with a species of quasi-public recognition on the 
part of the Dissenting body generally, at which laymen and 
students for the ministry studied side by side. These aca- 
demies were humble enough in external appearance, and 
shunned rather than courted the public eye ; but it may be 
questioned whether in the earnestness of their spirit, the 
gravity of their discipline, and even in the general results 
achieved, they would not favourably compare with the 
ancient and aristocratic institutions, which, whatever ser- 
vices they have conferred upon literature and religion in 
England, certainly cannot point to the eighteenth century 
as their period of finest usefulness. One of the very earliest 
of such academies was that kept by the Rev. Richard Frank- 
land, M.A., at various places in Yorkshire, in the last years 
of the seventeenth century. Another—that of Mr. Samuel 
Jones at Tewkesbury—is well known as having numbered 
among its pupils Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Butler, Bishop of Durham, the immortal author of the “Ana- 
logy.” Another was that of which we have already spoken 
as under the charge of Mrs. Barbauld’s grandfather, Mr. 
Jennings. But in truth these “academies” existed in con- 
siderable numbers at different times and in the hands of 
different ministers. The difficulty and expense of travelling 
rendered it desirable that each quarter of the kingdom 
should, if possible, have one of its own. And the place 
was usually determined by the personal convenience of the 
divine who seemed, in his own eyes and those of his friends, 
fittest to undertake the work. 

The middle of the eighteenth century witnessed a change 
- in the constitution of these places of education, in which 
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the Presbyterians, truer than any other Dissenters to the 
intellectual traditions of Nonconformity, took the leading 
part. This was the transformation of the academy, depend- 
ing upon a single tutor, into what we should now call a 
college, in which several teachers were in charge of separate 
departments of instruction. Such a college—which, how- 
ever, still called itself by the humbler name of academy— 
was founded at Warrington in 1757, chiefly by the exertions 
of the Rev. John Seddon, the Presbyterian minister of that 
place. It was distinctly a public, not a private, institution ; 
it was partly supported by subscriptions ; and Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, the seventeenth and last peer of that 
old creation, was its President. It would occupy us too 
long to attempt to trace, even in the most succinct way, the 
history of this institution ; it may be enough to say that, 
during its brief existence of twenty-nine years, it numbered 
among its tutors Dr. John Taylor (of Norwich), the learned 
author of the Hebrew Concordance, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Enfield and Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. But however justly 
celebrated may be some of these names, the chief glory of 
the Warrington Academy must be found in its adherence to 
the great principle of education which it had inherited from 
the humbler Dissenting seminaries, and which in our day 
has received a tardy and only partial recognition by the 
older Universities,— the principle, namely, that neither 
teacher nor scholar ought to be fettered by tests or pledged 
‘to foregone conclusions in any department of human know- 
ledge. The general application of this principle to theology, 
although a commonplace of English Presbyterian thought 
for more than a century and a half, is still little more than 
a dream of the future. 

Warrington—not then decisively overshadowed by its 
gigantic neighbours to east and west, nor passed in the race 
of prosperity by many more insignificant towns—lay not 
unpleasantly on the banks of the Mersey, and partly made 
up for lack of picturesqueness by a certain staid and com- 
fortable respectability of aspect. Nor was it without a 
literary character, which neither Manchester nor Liverpool 
possessed. It boasted a press, to which John Howard, 
the Philanthropist, brought his works to be printed, and 
whither Mrs. Barbauld, long afterwards, sent the MS. of her 
“Early Lessons” all the way from Norfolk. Hither, too, as 
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to a centre, flocked whatever of the best Nonconformist 
society of Lancashire and Cheshire wore a literary tinge 
and polish. The tutors lived together in perfect amity, illus- 
trating, in a way which unfortunately belongs to a former 
and irrevocable time, the possibility of the truest social refine- 
ment in connection with the most moderate means and the 
simplest way of living. The students no doubt tempered 
the gravity of the tutorial circle with the bright vivacity of 
their youth and enthusiasm; and Anna Aikin, to judge 
from some of her earliest letters, was not alone in lending 
to the little society the charm of feminine grace and spright- 
liness. Prude or hoyden, or in all likelihood something 
much better and brighter than either, she grew rapidly in 
such congenial soil; and now charming Dr. Priestley with 
playful verse, now tormenting the heart of some susceptible 
young divine (there are always enough of such ready to fall 
in love with their professor’s daughter, even though she be 
not a muse), she developed powers which seemed to her 
friends to be of almost boundless promise. Nor did the 
success of her first literary appearance belie their expecta- 
tions. In 1773, she published a volume of poems which 
excited almost universal applause, and before the year was 
out had passed through four editions. 

It was in one sense a good, in another a bad time, for 
the appearance of a new poet. The stars in the literary 
firmament either shone with but a feeble lustre or were in- 
clining to their setting. Percy’s Reliques, it is true, the 
first herald of the new poetic day, had been published in 
1765, but thirty-three years were to elapse before they were 
followed by the “Lyrical Ballads.” In 1773, Dr. Johnson 
was still, at the age of sixty-four, the undisputed Grand 
Lama of English literature, but he had long since ceased to 
write ; and Goldsmith died in 1774. Cowper was indeed 
living at Olney, and in the intervals of his malady was 
composing the hymns by which the great mass of his coun- 
trymen now know him best. But, with his single excep- 
tion, the last thirty years of the 18th century can shew 
no great poetic name. It is too little to say that Hayley’s 
“Triumphs of Temper” and Darwin's “ Botanic Garden” are 
forgotten ; they are never mentioned except to prove the 
degeneracy of the age which accepted them as great poems. 
Nor is there any wonder that Mrs. Barbauld loomed large 
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as a poet by the side of Anna Seward. But, on the other 
hand, it is a misfortune to any mind, except perhaps one of 
the brightest power and most vivid originality, to work in 
a dull age, and especially in one when forms of poetical 
expression are worn out, while criticism most strenuously 
insists on slavish submission to them. All intellects that 
are not of the most independent quality and absolutely self- 
sustained, are unconsciously affected by the literary atmo- 
sphere which they breathe. Such a revolt against the past 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge began in the “Lyrical Bal- 
lads” requires first a singular vigour of imagination, and next 
a power of immovability under ridicule, which few possess. 
There are brief hints, fugitive touches, in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
verse, which make us wonder what she might have been 
if she had been brought up at the feet of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Shelley. She certainly suffers from having 
found her ideal in the degenerate successors of Pepe. 

In one way, however, she was a curious link between 
these two antagonistic schools. Hardly to any other can it 
have happened to have been praised by Johnson, and to 
have excited the envy of Wordsworth. One of her earlier 
productions was an essay “On Romances,” written avowedly 
as an imitation of Dr. Johnson’s style and mode of thought. 
One day, when Boswell was quoting to his idol a sentence 
of Dr. Hugh Blair, purposely written in the Johnsonese 
dialect, the great man thundered in reply, “Sir, these are 
not the words I should have used. No, sir, the imitators 
of my style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done it the 
best, for she has imitated the sentiment as well as the dic- 
tion.” So, in extreme old age, Mrs. Barbauld wrote some 
lines on Life, of which the very: touching and graceful con- 
clusion is well known: ! 

“ Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear : 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good morning.” 


Said Wordsworth once to Henry Crabbe Robinson, who 
had given Mrs. Barbauld’s works to his sister— 


“« Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. Barbauld.’ I didso. He 
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made me repeat it again. And so he learned it by heart. He 
was at the time walking in his sitting-room at Rydal, with hands 
behind him ; I heard him mutter to himself, ‘I am not in the 
habit of grudging other people their good things, but I wish I 
had written those lines.’” * 


It is certainly not too much to say that had they appeared 
under Wordsworth’s name, they would have been reckoned 
as among his happiest snatches of verse. 

Before the year 1773 came to an end, Miss Aikin followed 
up her first literary venture by a second, this time in part- 
nership with her brother. It was entitled, “ Miscellaneous 
Pieces in Prose, by J. and A. L. Aikin.” The experiment 
of joint authorship was not happy. Mrs. Barbauld was the 
only one of her family who possessed a single divine spark 
of genius. The Aikins, like the Roscoes, the Taylors, and 
others that might be mentioned, form a kind of literary 
clan, held together not merely by ties of relationship, but 
by a common culture and an hereditary love of letters. But 
it is true of all the Aikins, except the subject of our paper, 
that while they have been most careful and conscientious 
literary workmen, they can claim no higher praise. Samuel 
Rogers in his Table-Talk tells an ainusing story, which 
shews that this opinion, which more than one generation 
has ratified, was entertained by some at least of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s contemporaries. 

_ “At a dinner where I was, Fox met Aikin. ‘I am greatly 
pleased with your Miscellaneous Pieces, Mr. Aikin,’ said Fox. . . . 
Aikin bowed. ‘I particularly admire,’ continued Fox, ‘ your essay 
Against Inconsistency in our Expectations. ‘That,’ said Aikin, 
‘is my sister’s.’ ‘I like much,’ returned Fox, ‘your essay On 
Monastic Institutions. ‘That,’ answered Aikin, ‘is also my 
sister's.” Fox thought it best to say no more about the book.” + 


It was shortly after the publication of these Essays that 
Miss Aikin was married to the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld. 
The grandfather of this gentleman when a boy was one of 
the Huguenot fugitives at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, being “carried on board a ship, enclosed 
in a cask, and conveyed to England.” Here he married and 
settled. His son, who was a clergyman, went out as chap- 
lain in the suite of the Electress of Hesse, one of George IL.’s 
daughters, to Cassel, where Rochemont Barbauld was born 








* Ellis, I, 251. + Ibid. I. 51. 
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and lived, till the breaking up of the Electoral household 
determined his father’s return to England. He was then 
sent—strangely enough, for he was intended to take orders 
—to Warrington Academy ; fell in love with Miss Aikin ; 
and, whether or no under the polemical influence of her 
bright eyes we cannot tell, resolved to adopt the humbler 
lot of a Presbyterian minister. The match was hardly one 
on which Miss Aikin’s parents could look with inuch satis- 
faction, for the bridegroom was poor, and neither in ability 
nor character the equal of their brilliant daughter. Worse 
than this, he had already suffered an attack of insanity, and 
Miss Aikin knew it. But with the self-devotion of youth 
and love—in this case at least more heroic than wise—she 
found in the fact only another reason for fulfilling her 
engagement. “If I were now to disappoint him,” she said, 
“he would certainly go mad.” Miss Lucy Aikin, in the 
reminiscences published by Mrs. Le Breton, speaks in very 
strong terms of the marriage : 

“Her attachment to Mr. Barbauld was the illusion of a roman- 
tic fancy, not of a tender heart. Had her true affections been 
early called forth by a more genial home atmosphere, she would 
never have allowed herself to be caught by crazy demonstrations 
of amorous rapture, set off with theatrical French manners, or 
have conceived of such exaggerated passion as a safe foundation 
on which to raise the sober structure of domestic happiness.” * 


It is a little difficult to see how Miss Lucy Aikin can 
be so sure of the state of her aunt’s heart at the time of 
her marriage, especially as we may well doubt, from the 
terms in which Mrs. Barbauld speaks of her husband in the 
pathetic “ Dirge” written at the time of his death, whether 
she ever made her niece the confidante of this distinction 
between “the romantic fancy” and “the tender heart.” 
Indeed, Miss Aikin seems to feel that she had spoken a 
little too bitterly of Mr. Barbauld, for she goes on to say : 

“Tt should, however, in justice be said, that a more upright, 
benevolent, generous or independent spirit than Mr. Barbauld’s 
did not exist, so far as his malady would permit ; his moral cha- 
racter did honour to her choice; but he was liable to fits of 
insane fury, frightful in a schoolmaster. Her sufferings with 
such a husband who shall estimate ?’’+ 


If all that is said in this latter extract be true, we venture 











* Le Breton, p. 42. + Ibid. p. 43, 
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to think that the subject, especially after so long a lapse 
of time, might have been advantageously approached with 
somewhat more of tenderness and reserve. Mrs. Barbauld 
bore the aberrations of what is confessed to have been a 
noble nature, not only with heroic patience and self-devo- 
tion, but in silence. Even at last, when her husband’s 
madness was undeniable and constant, and her life was in 
continual danger, she persisted for a long time in living with 
him, rather than have him subjected to irritating restraint. 
The end came in November, 1808, when Mr. Barbauld was 
found drowned in the New River. 

Immediately arter their marriage, which took place in 
May, 1774, Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld settled at Palgrave, near 
Diss, where there was a small Dissenting congregation, to 
which Mr. Barbauld ministered, and where they opened 
a boarding-school for boys, which was soon and singularly 
successful. Three distinguished names occur in the list of 
their scholars: those of William Gell, the author of the 
well-known work on Pompeii and the explorer of the 
Troad ; William Taylor, a man too little remembered now, 
but who shares with Thomas Carlyle (whom he preceded) 
the honour of introducing into England the serious study 
of German literature ; and Thomas Denman, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice of England. It was for them, and for 
her nephew Charles Rochemont Aikin, whom she adopted 
when only two years old, that her “Early Lessons” and 
“ Hymns in Prose” were written. The former of these books 
made almost an epoch in education; not only because it 
was written with simplicity and good sense, but also because 
it was legibly printed on good paper. “In my early youth,” 
says Mrs. Hannah More, “there was scarcely anything 
between Cinderella and the Spectator for young persons.” 
Happily, the spread of scientific principles of education has 
long since caused the “Early Lessons” to be forgotten in 
the crowd of children’s books as sensible as itself; but the 
magnificent edition of the “Hymns in Prose” which has 
been issued in our own day, by a publisher to whose prede- 
cessors the very name of Mrs. Barbauld would have been 
profoundly repugnant, shews the deep hold which it still 
has upon public esteem. It is curious at this distance of 
time to read Dr. Johnson’s comic vexation with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s marriage and its results. If Dr. Burney is to be 
trusted, he said, “ Miss Aikin was an instance of early cul- 
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tivation, but in what did it terminate? In marrying a little 
Presbyterian parson who keeps a boarding-school, so that 
all her employment now is ‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer.” The veracious Mrs. Piozzi has another story, 
which is probably quite as true; for the great Doctor was 
far too dogmatic to care about contradicting himself. She 
says, in the Johnsonian tongue which she so loved to imi- 
tate: “Mrs. Barbauld had his best praise, and deserved it ; 
no man was ever more struck than Dr. Johnson with volun- 
tary descent from possible splendour to painful duty.” It 
is difficult to say which of these two comments is most 
quaintly and absurdly beside the mark, though perhaps the 
last bears away the palm. Whatever may have been the 
“possible splendour” open to the daughter of the Warring- 
ton tutor, we may be sure that she did not look upon the 
peaceful occupations of the Norfolk parsonage as “ painful 
duty.” 

The school was given up in 1785, and, after a continental 
tour of some months’ duration, the Barbaulds settled at 
Hampstead, then a pleasant rural village well cut off from 
London, where a Presbyterian chapel offered occupation for 
the husband and pleasant society was waiting to greet the 
wife. Dr. Priestley and Mr. Gilbert Waketield, old War- 
rington friends, were living, not far off, at Hackney. Dr. 
Aikin was practising in the City ; while presently a young 
lady of Hampstead, “ who came to Mr. Barbauld’s meeting 
all the while with as innocent a face as if she had never 
written a line,” was revealed as Miss Joanna Baillie, the 
then famous author of “ Plays on the Passions.” Here, too, 
pupils presented themselves ; and but for the skeleton that 
was always in the closet, all was bright. The story of these 
years at Hampstead, from 1787 to 1802, can hardly be told 
in a sketch such as this. It was a time of literary activity, 
friendships, journeys, new acquaintances, widening thoughts, 
and unfortunately also of growing animosities, which present 
little that is salient, however full of interest and influence 
to those of whose life-history it formed a part. In 1802, 
the Barbaulds removed to Stoke Newington, where Mr. Bar- 
bauld became minister of the Presbyterian chapel which 
had once been Dr. Price’s. This was their last migration. 
The chief reason for it was that Dr. Aikin had gone to live 
at Stoke Newington, and his sister wished to be where she 
could see him every day. Whatever may have been the 
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secret trials and distresses of Mrs. Barbauld’s life, and they 
must have been great, it is pleasant to think of her last 
years as passed in the same sunshine of domestic peace as 
the first. Now she was an Aikin once more; and in the 
society of her brother and his children, one of whom she 
claimed as her own, passed a happy as well as an honoured 
old age. 

The years at Hampstead and Stoke Newington of which 
we have last spoken were not altogether deficient in literary 
activity, though Mrs. Barbauld’s friends were always ready 
to reproach her with writing too little. In this connection 
Miss Aikin very justifiably alludes to her domestic sorrows 
as affording an adequate explanation of facts which some 
persons were wont to ascribe to indolence. To the Hamp- 
stead period belong her “ Address to the Opposers of the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts,” her reply to Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s “Inquiry into the Expediency and Pro- 
priety of Public or Social Worship,” her “ Poetical Epistle 
to William Wilberforce,” and her well-known contributions 
to “Evenings at Home.” In the earlier part of her resi- 
dence at Stoke Newington, she edited a selection from the 
Standard English Essayists, with an introductory Essay 
of her own; and in 1804, a number of Richardson’s Letters, 
with a Memoir of his life. But it was not till 1811 that 
she deliberately courted public favour again as a poet, and 
this time with far less success than thirty-eight years before. 
The story is worth telling a little at length. 

The great public events which had occurred between 
1773 and 1811, every student of history can call readily to 
mind. At the first of these dates, a very few years before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, the intellectual and 
social condition of Europe resembled “the torrent’s smooth- 
ness ere it dash below ;” at the second, four years before the 
battle of Waterloo, the first rush of the waters of change 
had almost spent its force. At the same time, a great 
alteration had taken place in the attitude of English opinion 
towards the Nonconformists, and especially the Presbyte- 
rians. In 1773, they were regarded as pious, respectable 
people, with a curious scrupulosity in matters of religion, 
decidedly attached to the House of Hanover, in regard to 
whom laws not actually repealed were justifiably relaxed, 
and who certainly deserved encouragment in their attempts 
at polite literature. But when Dr. Priestley and Dr. Price 
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not only maintaihed the right of the American colonies to 
independence, but committed the inexpiable offence of look- 
ing to the French Revolution as a thing of promise for the 
rights and liberties of mankind, all was changed ; and the 
old loyalty to the principles of 1688, from which the better 
Nonconformists never swerved, was counted as treason to 
patriotism and to England. The cries of the Birmingham 
mob were by no means without their echo in polite society, 
and Mrs. Barbauld, who wrote a poem on “The General 
Rising of the French Nation” expected in 1792, began to 
attract abuse where formerly she had received only praise. 
Horace Walpole may be taken as a not unfair specimen of 
the tone of the class to which he belonged. Soon after Mrs. 
Barbauld’s marriage, he had kindly received her and her 
husband at Strawberry Hill, shewing them all the wonders 
of what it pleased him to believe was a genuine Gothic 
castle. Now he writes, dpropos of so innocent a poem as 
her Epistle to Wilberforce cn the Slave-trade, “ Not a jot 
on Deborah (Mrs. Barbauld), whom you admire; I have 
neither read her verses, nor will, as I have not your aspen 
conscience. I cannot forgive the heart of a woman that 
is party per pale blood and tenderness, that curses our 
clergy and feels for negroes.”"* And that it may be quite 
clear that, after all, it is the Dissenter, and not the Aboli- 
tionist, that he hates, he writes again to Mrs. Hannah 
More: “ Deborah may cant rhymes of compassion ; she is a 
hypocrite ; and you shall not make me read, nor with all 
your sympathy and candour can you esteem her. Your com- 
passion for the blacks is genuine, sincere from your soul, 
most amiable ; hers a measure of faction.”+ In another pas- 
sage, which descends to the level of vulgar abuse, he couples 
together, as opponents of Burke, “Mrs. Macauley and the 
virago Barbauld, whom Mr. Burke calls our Poissardes, who 
‘spit their rage at eighteenpence a head.’”t Still, this was 
only the talk of polite society ; and as the circles which had 
their respective centres at Arlington Street and Stoke New- 
ington probably did not intersect, Mrs. Barbauld was wholly, 
or in large part, unconscious of the virulent dislike of which 
she was the object. 

In 1811, however, she wrote a poem in heroic verse, to 





t Ibid. I. 193. 
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which she gave the name of the year. [t is a fiery pro- 
phecy of the fall of England and the coming glories of the 
American Republic, expressed in language of no ordinary 
vigour and passion. Its thesis is, that Civilization has always 
changed her seat from age to age, and that the time has now 
come at which she will leave Britain, worn out by perpetual 
war, and take refuge on the Western shore. Felicitous as 
the poem undoubtedly is in expression, and sonorous in 
versification, it cannot be read with much pleasure now ; its 
form is felt to be antiquated ; while the utter failure of the 
prophecy, which the author evidently believed to be of near 
accomplishment, brings a smile to the reader’s lips at the 
moment when he should be gravest. Perhaps, if remembered 
at all, it will be as the undoubted source of Lord Macaulay’s 
too celebrated New Zealander, who, though not exactly in 
the attitude in which the great Whig critic painted him, is 
posing, in one way or another, all through the poem. At 
the same time, the accusation of want of patriotic feeling 
which was brought against Mrs. Barbauld in connection 
with “Eighteen Hundred and Eleven” was manifestly ab- 
surd ; for the very plan of the poem involves a very brilliant 
description of England’s glories, and the immortal services 
which she has rendered to laws and arts and literature. 
But it must honestly be confessed that the publication was 
inopportune. The tide of Napoleon’s success had already 
begun to ebb. The-battle of Vimeira had been fought in 
1808. Talavera followed in 1809. It was quite plain that 
England possessed in Wellington a General who was the 
equal of Napoleon's best Marshals, and might one day be 
pitted against their master. Whatever may have been 
thought of the first espousal of the Bourbon cause by En- 
gland, there could be no doubt now as to the character of 
Napoleon’s ambition, or the necessity of fighting to the end. 
Under these circumstances, it is perhaps hardly to be won- 
dered at that those who had been eager for the war from 
the first, and were now beginning to be cheered with a 
gleam of victory, should receive with distaste a poem which, 
while it prophesied national decay, did not seem even to 
deprecate it. But this was no excuse for an attack upon 
Mrs. Barbauld which appeared in the Quarterly Review, of 
which Mr. Murray declared afterwards that he was more 
ashamed than of anything that had ever been published in 
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that periodical. Without speaking of the article in the 
strong terms employed, under a very natural sense of injury, 
by Mrs. Barbauld’s friends, we may say that it was a bad 
specimen of the polemic of a bad time, and that it not only 
far overstepped the bounds of fair criticism, but was such 
as no gentleman would now suffer himself to write. Not 
the least discreditable thing about it is, that it was the pro- 
duction of Robert Southey. The effect upon Mrs. Barbauld 
was, that she laid down her pen in disgust, and never again 
resumed it. 

The last years of her life were singularly bright and 
peaceful. She retained not only her faculties, but her power 
of personal fascination, to the last. Mr. Crabbe Robinson, 
who made her acquaintance in 1805, and was afterwards a 
frequent visitor at her house, says: “Mrs. Barbauld bore 
the remains of great personal beauty. She had a brilliant 
complexion, light hair, blue eyes, a small elegant figure, 
and her manners were very agreeable, with something of 
the generation then departing."* Another recollection, that 
of an American lady, commemorates her as “a sweet-looking, 
lively old lady, wearing her gray hair, which was then un- 
common, reading aloud to a circle of young people on a 
rainy morning in the country.”+ Again, in 1821, Mr. Robin- 
son says of her: “She is now the confirmed old lady. 
Independently of her fine understanding and literary repu- 
tation, she would be interesting. Her white locks, fair and 
unwrinkled skin, brilliant starched linen and rich silk gown, 
make her a fit subject for a painter. Her conversation is 
lively, her remarks judicious and always pertinent.” Much 
of what was best in the literary society of London found 
its way to her door; her interest in men and affairs never 
slackened ; and she was surrounded by those whom she 
loved best. But she suffered the common lot of prolonged 
life in seeing all her oldest friends go before her. Her 
brother, Dr. Aikin, died in December, 1822; and on March 
2nd, 1825, the sister followed, at the age of eighty-two. 

It must have been in one of his fits of narrowness, which 
strangely alternated with moods of broader sympathy, that 
Wordsworth said of Mrs. Barbauld, that she was “spoiled 
as a poetess by being a Dissenter and concerned with a 


* Ellis, I. 250. + Ibid. I. 300. t Ibid. I. 308. 
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Dissenting academy.” An obvious retort—which, indeed, 
Mrs. Ellis makes in effect—would be to say, that Words- 
worth was spoiled as a poet by being an attorney’s son, and 
himself a distributor of stamps. Whatever was prosaic in 
one set of circumstances, certainly has its parallel in the 
other. But Wordsworth was right in looking upon the 
Dissent as being not # mere accident, but as belonging to 
the essence of Mrs. Barbauld’s literary character, and she 
must be content to endure the reproach of whatever short- 
comings are necessarily involved in that fact. What she 
might have been had she belonged to the orthodox circles, 
to whom Hayley and Gifford were great poets, whose oracle 
was the Quarterly Review, and who repudiated with the 
utmost bitterness the claims of Wordsworth himself to poet- 
ical renown, it is impossible to say. She certainly would 
not have felt the ardent love of liberty which throughout 
her life made her the friend and advocate of every oppressed 
class. She would have thought it an enlightened policy to 
suppress the French Revolution, for the purpose of inflict- 
ing a perpetual Bourbon upon a people whom Bourbon 
misrule had for ever alienated. Her piety could hardly 
have been warmer, or her trust amid the trials of life more 
serene ; but they might have been accompanied with a pro- 
found faith that no one was right but herself, and a convic- 
tion that it was true patriotism to deprive whoever differed 
from her of civil rights and privileges. Above all, she would 
not be what she is now, the poetess of the old English Dissent. 
This alone is sufficient to give her a representative place in 
the literary history of our country. She is the best example 
of what the Presbyterian Nonconformity of the last century 
could do, under unfavourable circumstances and at a dull 
and tasteless time, for the finer culture of the mind. Her 
reputation might have been wider and more lasting had 
she lived thirty years later, but the literary product would 
hardly have had so characteristic a flavour. We confess 
that, unlike Mr. Wordsworth, we are all the better pleased 
with her that she was moulded by the influence of the 
Dissenting academy, and breathed that spirit of love of truth 
and love of liberty which animated the humble “ nursery 
of men for future years,” where “souls were ripened in the 
northern sky.” 

CHARLES BEARD. 
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VII.—SOME RECENT SIGNS OF CONVERGENCE IN 
SCIENTIFIC AND THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


God in Nature. By James Martineau, LL.D. “Old and 
New,” August, 1872. Boston, U.S.: A. Roberts Bros. 
The Principles of Science: a Treatise on Logic and Scientific 

Method. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
Principles of Mental Physiology. By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D., LL.D. London: H. 8. King and Co. 1874. 
Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First 
Series. The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1874. 


As scientific research pursues its majestic march, and re- 
veals how vast and how ancient is the realm of phenomena, 
it observes also with increasing clearness the marks of unity 
and uniformity in the government of this immense king- 
dom. The students devoted to particular lines of investi- 
gation find more and more of analogy, if not of identity, in 
the procedures of nature in their respective departments. 
Some laws indeed, as that of gravitation and of the inde- 
structibility of energy, are supposed to obtain without ex- 
ception through the whole sphere of material things ; and 
the more speculative leaders of thought are endeavouring to 
shew that the local laws of chemistry, of organism and of 
conscious life, are to be regarded, not as special enactments, 
but rather as products of the same imperial and universal 
laws of energy, whose varying results are due to the varied 
groupings of those primordial atoms, or centres of force, 
which constitute the universe. While science is thus insist- 
ing more and more on the presence of unity amid variety, 
of the One in the Many, there is clear evidence that the 
religious nature of man tends with advancing culture to the 
recognition of unity of nature and identity of attributes in 
the Object of prayer and worship. The question then arises, 
Are the characteristics of that primal force which science 
investigates compatible with and in part common with those 
with which the educated conscience and heart invest that 
Personality to which they instinctively feel themselves re- 
lated? In other words, Do science and theology contem- 
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plate the same causal unity, and starting from one common 
basal idea, study the different but harmonious aspects of 
one self-subsisting energy? It is evident that only in a dis- 
tiuctly affirmative reply to this question can the soul of 
man find rest and satisfaction. The savant who is for the 
time absorbed in the study of external facts, may care little 
about reconciling the assumptions and generalizations of 
science with the postulates of man’s moral and religious 
nature. He may either, as is the fashion of to-day, relegate 
theology to the realms of phantasy ; or he may, like Faraday, 
base his science on experiment and his faith on the Bible, 
and deem it no business of his to shew that the book of 
nature and the book of revelation afford internal evidence 
of identity of authorship. But assuredly the heart and the 
intellect will not be brought into permanent accord by either 
of these methods, however eminent and gifted be the men 
who pursue them. The former plan of denying all validity 
to religious ideas,-and thys desolating and handing over to 
unsubstantial fancies the fairest and most fruitful provinces 
of our inner life, is in itself so intrinsically opposed to the 
irrepressible attirmations of the soul, so negatived by the 
facts of history, that were it not for the engrossing pre- 
occupations which blind the men who urge it, and the intel- 
lectual paralysis with which unwise dogmatism has smitten 
those who should oppose and confute it, its present apparent, 
but, as we believe, most shallow and evanescent success, 
would have been impossible. Whatever are to be the final 
relations of natural and religious philosophy, we may safely 
say that no theory will maintain a footing which does not 
allow to each its rightful claim to a firm basis in reality, 
and to a possibility of trustworthy advancement and enrich- 
ment. But while we thus regard the Positivist attempt to 
eliminate the spiritual element from human convictions as 
a reactionary ovement which has already passed its acme, 
and is destined ere very long to illustrate by its collapse 
the ancient maxim, 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret, 


yet we do not for a moment imagine that the return of the 
culture of Europe to friendly relations with religion will be 
a return to the status quo ante,—to that mental condition, we 
mean, which Faraday typified ; the religious and the scien- 
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tific consciousness dividing the mind between them, each an 
independent realm, governed by distinct authorities, issuing 
frequently conflicting announcements, and owning no com- 
mon jurisdiction to which their disputes may be referred 
for settlement. It is clear that the soul of man, thus parti- 
tioned into two sets of ideas and feelings, which naturally 
tend to repel and exclude each other, and only preserve a 
hollow truce by reason of the vigilance of the will, which 
denies entrance to the one when the other occupies the field 
of attention, is most unhappily circumstanced for real tran- 
quillity and for the rich unfolding of its nobler faculties. 
The great metaphysical activity in Germany during the last 
half-century, the more sober psychology of France, the vigour 
of inductive research among ourselves, have surely not been 
wasted experience ; and as out of a similar ferment of 
thought and collision of opinions in the world of Hellenic 
speculation there took shape in the genius of Plato a grand 
harmonizing theory, so, we believe, out of this present seem- 
ing chaos there is emerging a simple yet sublime Theistic 
philosophy in which the claims of the intellect, the heart 
and the conscience, will be fairly adimitted and fittingly 
adjusted. 

Plato’s system furnished the most satisfying account of 
the harmonious relation between the knowledge of pheno- 
mena and the knowledge of cause which the Grecian mind 
of that age was able to conceive or embrace. But as we study 
the literature of the Hebrews, and pass on to the richer 
spiritual facts revealed in the New Testament, we become 
vividly aware that the soul of man is visited by experiences 
of a momentous character which the Greek but faintly felt, 
and of which he did not at all discern the full significance. 
Of that personal relation between the Eternal and the soul 
of man which imparts such unfading interest to the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, and which comes to the front in 
every genuine religious revival, we find in Hellenic litera- 
ture but glimmering indications. Greek philosophic instinct 
strongly demanded, indeed, a cause for nature, and stimu- 
lated a prolific imagination to give form and character 
to graceful divinities. But while the reason and the will 
announce the presence of causal energy in nature, it is not 
mainly through this channel that the Creator comes into 
direct personal contact with the higher life of the soul. 
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Though science and art demand indeed His presence for 
their impulse and their inspiration, still it is not to them, 
but to the spiritual discernment of conscience and love, that 
we must look for immediate testimony concerning the moral 
attributes and the personality of God. From these latter 
sources is derived a conception of Him as the Being who 
not only reveals His direct knowledge of and interest in 
humanity through the sense of duty and the consciousness 
at times of His sympathy and support, but also by the 
appearance at providential seasons of what is most fitly 
termed a “new birth” of spiritual power and insight. These 
fresh incomings of Divine energy are not, it is true, confined 
to the religious experiences of mankind. To similar acts 
of new creation by the Eternal must be ascribed the myste- 
rious outbursts of genius, and all the impulses which reno- 
vate and uplift society, and open out new prospects and 
possibilities before mankind. It is, however, the special 
mark of the spiritual “new births” to which we now refer, 
that while they give to the higher and holier loves of the 
soul a marvellous accession of purity and intensity, they 
give also unmistakable vision of the personal features of 
the Cause, at whose fiat these fresh spring-times of affection 
and faith burst forth in the soul. It is characteristic of these 
new Epiphanies of divine life that their coming admits of 
no calculation, no forecasting by man’s ingenuity and induc- 
tion. As we look back on them in the pages of biography 
and history, we notice indeed how opportunely they arose ; 
and we may be tempted to slip into the shallow fallacy of 
many recent philosophers, who, perceiving a correspondence 
between the want which existed and the divine gift which 
satisfied the want, would fain persuade us that the marvel- 
lous impetus which lifted up humanity from its fallen and 
degraded state, arose from the lucky confluence of forces 
which had already displayed their presence in society. The 
forces which God has already lent to mankind are, indeed, 
at our disposal to use and to investigate. Seeing what they 
have accomplished, we may reason with great probability 
to what they will accomplish ; but as regards the character 
and the date of any new life and energy which He may in 
the future vouchsafe to communicate, it would be a mis- 
understanding of its essence te suppose that it can be brought 
within the range of our prediction. We predict when we have 
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learned the law which an energy obeys ; but till energy has 
passed into the sphere of nature and consciousness, and by 
its operation has revealed the characters which are impressed 
upon it, it is utterly beyond the cognizance of all created 
intelligence. 

Now the assertion and illustration of this principle, that 
the history of individuals, and therefore of mankind, cannot 
be adequately described or explained without admitting not 
only the presence of law, or force already lent out from the 
Divine Will, but also the introduction, at various epochs, 
of a new store of spiritual power,—is the grand truth to 
which the Semitic race especially testifies. It is a truth 
which, as we shall presently see, seems as needful for the 
explanation of physical as of religious phenomena. 

Thus while we cannot help noticing a remarkable paral- 
lelism between the more conspicuous philosophical systems 
of the present day and those which contended for mastery 
in the Hellenic world, we observe also that a new element, 
almost unrecognized by Grecian sages, has now obtained a 
sure footing in the convictions of mankind, and must be 
provided for in the philosophy of the future. As regards 
moral and religious influences at least, a wide range of 
indisputable facts support the view that the Eternal acts 
upon His creatures not only by law, that is by the orderly 
effects of previously imparted energy, but by fresh acces- 
sions of spiritual life and insight, which though they are 
doubtless not without distinct reference to the wants and 
the prayers of man, yet do not reveal beforehand the times 
and modes of their appearing, but are ever received with a 
tremor of awe, of wonder and of joy. Too long have our 
modern philosophers tried to ignore these unquestionable 
facts; too long have they left utterly unrecognized and 
unaccounted for the numerous institutions and grand civil- 
izing agencies which are directly traceable to some such 
Divine impulse communicated through a selected soul. 
It is a meagre and unsatisfactory philosophy which avoids 
all notice and explanation of the phases in history and in 
individual life which are pre-eminently interesting, which 
are, in truth, the cardinal points on which the development 
of the drama of humanity especially turns. 

The modern Plato, then, the reconciling philosopher who 
shall seize upon the positive elements of truth in our con- 
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flictihg theories, and fittingly adjust them under the guid- 
ance of some lofty organizing thought, will assuredly take 
cognizance of the facts of religious experience as well as of 
outward observation, will trace to the same eternal source 
of energy the world of phenomena and the precious expe- 
riences of Divine love which are granted to the pure in 
heart,—giving us, in short, a philosophy which, while fur- 
nishing the true rationale of science, will not need to be 
left outside, as a perplexing incongruity, when we pass the 
threshold of church or chapel, and seek comfort and strength 
from quiet communion with the Eternal. 

We believe that such a philosopher and such a philosophy 
are already with us, and that in the richer and more harmo- 
nious mental life of the future, the historian of thought will 
gratefully ascribe to Dr. James Martineau the merit of hav- 
ing distinctly laid down and eloquently expounded the true 
principles out of which proceed the permanent reconciliation 
of Faith and Science. 

In the view of this eminent teacher, our conception of 
force is entirely derived from the experience of resisted 
volition, and therefore the natural and indeed the only ac- 
count to be given of the forces of nature is, that in their 
origin they are direct expressions of the Will of God. While, 
however, this Will immediately constitutes and determines 
the dynamical life of the inorganic world,—in the case of 
organic and still more of self-conscious existences, stores of 
created energy are detached for a season from their primal 
fount, lent out as it were to work from a centre of their 
own, thus forming individuals, and, at a stage still higher, 
personalities, objective to the self-subsisting Mind out of 
whose manifested energy they take their origin. This 
doctrine has no affinities with any Pantheistic conception 
of God and the phenomenal universe. So far is nature from 
being regarded as an exhaustive manifestation of the Su- 
preme Being, that her forces exhibit everywhere, so to speak, 
but the lower powers of His spiritual presence, in which 
He voluntarily confines His activity to certain uniform lines 
of direction, while holding in reserve an infinitude of higher 
powers and possibilities which await His volition to pass 
into manifestation. 

“The Eternal is more than all that He has done. And if the 
universe, with all its vastuess, is only the single actuality which 
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shapes out of a sea of possibilities ; if its laws are but one func- 
tion of thought in a Mind that transcends them every way ; then 
in being the indwelling beauty and power of the world, He does 
not cease to be the living God above the world, and though the 
world were gone.” * 


As we trace the progress of organic life to a higher level» 
we note how to these grants of energy, which forin indivi- 
duals, higher characters are superadded, which manifest in 
increasing fulness the resources of the Creative Mind, yet 
at the same time give more independence of direct Divine 
causality to the creatures thus endowed. At length the 
crowning miracle of creation supervenes ; we reach the point 
at which the merely animal life ends and the spiritual life 
exhibits its earliest dawn, when the detached energy, which 
we now term soul, gifted with the germs of the higher life 
of the Creator, is at the same time released, as respects its 
personal activity, from that direct causation of the Eternal 
to which it owes its being and its faculties. Free-will be- 
comes an established fact. That partial objectivity to Him- 
self, which the Creator originates in all conscious existence, 
becomes complete in humanity. The same act of severance, 
however, by which He removes man’s higher life from the 
sphere of His direct volition, also confers on the creature 
for the first time the sublime ability to recognize the pre- 
sence, and by degrees to gain acquaintance with the charac- 
ter, of the Creator. Direct causation between the primal 
and the created mind thus subsides, but in its place there 
rises into being the diviner personal relations of moral 
authority and spiritual influence. As the intellectual facul- 
ties awaken at the combined stimulus of the works of God 
without and the likeness to God within, as the ethical and 
religious endowments respond (if the trust of life be faith- 
fully administered) to the mandates and the invitations of 
the Father of spirits, so do His essential attributes more 
distinctly reveal themselves to the spiritual discernment of 
the soul. What, then, is the important corollary to this 
form of the doctrine of Evolution? Is it not, that the least 
inadequate type under which to conceive of the creative 
activity of God will be found, not in mechanical operations 
which exhibit the self-repression of His being, but rather 





* «*Old and New,” August, 1872, p. 168. 
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in the highest conceivable mode of conscious personality ? 
While evolution thus takes its rise in the voluntary action 
of Spirit, and is guided throughout by the constant presence 
of inspiring Mind, so does it issue again at length into the 
same sphere, as consciousness rises into personality, and 
freedom of will endows the creature with some power of 
exercising and apprehending the loftier attributes of the 
Creator. Nature is thus embosomed within the activity of 
free spirit, and finds its efficient and its final cause in that 
alone. Hence we believe that Professor Huxley appears 
not in the character of a many-sided philosopher, but rather 
in that of a dogmatist enslaved to the facts and methods of 
his own special research, when he maintains that “the pro- 
gress of Science means the extension of the province of 
what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant 
gradual banishment from all the regions of human thought 
of what we call spirit and spontaneity.”* In a similar 
strain he announces that “the physiology of the future will 
gradually extend the realm of matter and law till it is 
co-extensive with knowledge, with freedom, with action.” + 
Very different to this is the tone of another eminent phy- 
siologist, whose long-continued and successful search for 
scientific laws has not made him unobservant or unappre- 
ciative of those significant facts of man’s volitional and 
moral nature which alone furnish a clue to any satisfying 
insight into the cause and meaning of natural phenomena. 
“The culminating point (writes Dr. Carpenter) of man’s 
intellectual interpretation of Nature may be said to be his 
recognition of the Unity of the Power, of which her pheno- 
mena are the diversified manifestations. Towards this point 
all scientific inquiry now tends. For the Convertibility of 
the Physical Forces, the Correlation of these with the Vital, 
and the intimacy of that necrus between Mental and Bodily 
activity, which, explain it as we may, cannot be denied, all 
lead upward towards one and the same conclusion,—the 
source of all Power in Mind; and that philosophical con- 
clusion is the apex of a pyramid, which has its foundation 
in the primitive instincts of humanity.’’t 





* Lay Sermons, p. 156. + Ibid. p. 157. 
t Mental Physiology, p. 696. We remember our disappointment on finding 
the omission in the more recent editions of Dr. Carpenter's ‘‘ Principles of Human 
Physiology,” of that most interesting section which treated of the relations 
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II. It can hardly be questioned that the theory which 
represents Spirit as the creative energy out of which the 
universe of nature and humanity emerges, is more in har- 
mony than any other with reflections on Duty, and with 
the existence of fervid religious emotions and aspirations. 
Without a firm belief in some reciprocal understanding 
between the soul and the Divine Cause, it may well be 
doubted whether any of the higher forms of moral heroism 
and saintly devotion could be long sustained. On the other 
hand, it has often been remarked that those with whom the 
study of physical nature is apt to become a very absorbing 
pursuit (such as physicians and teachers of special sciences), 
do often reach an intellectual creed at variance with that 
faith in God’s personality and providence which they would 
fain retain. But while it is true that those investigators 
who are merely observers of one form, and that the lower 
form, of manifested energy, who are merely men of science 
and in no sense philosophers, are tempted to impose the 
laws of the special province with which they have to deal 
upon the whole universe of matter and of mind, it is, we 
think, equally certaifi that men of wider and more varied 
culture, competent to take a critical outlook over the entire 
sphere of natural science, and to appreciate also the main 
features of mental and moral truth, are in general the very 
men who repress and chide the dogmatism of scientists, 
and point out that strict logical inference from the whole 
body of scientific facts utters no negation, but rather a 
confirmation, of religious belief. And there is another 
important truth which the history of physical discovery 
forces upon our attention, that though the immediate effect 
of great scientific generalizations has been apparently detri- 
mental to religious belief, by enlarging the uniformities 
of nature, and so rendering less conspicuous the guiding 





between the Nervous System and Mind. Happily, the author has now been 
induced to expand that outline to the dimensions of a goodly volume, which 
contains much interesting reading for the general reader, and is a most useful 
guide to the student of Mental Science who seeks to learn what is known of the 
important border-land of Mind and Matter. The author’s doctrine of uncon- 
scious cerebration is here more fully unfolded and illustrated, and it is to be 
noticed that his thorough researches in a region to which materialism generally 
has recourse for its most plausible arguments, have not at all undermined those 
philosophical and religious convictions which he holds in common with Dr. 
Martineau. 
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and constructive action of Mind, yet when the bearings of 
the new discovery have been more fully comprehended 
and its necessary limitations learned, it has been found to 
enlarge, indeed, our conceptions of the scale and subtilty of 
Divine causality, but to make the need of appeal to that 
causality rather more than less imperative. It was, no 
doubt, the perception of this truth which led Lord Bacon 
to assert that depth in philosophy brings men’s minds back 
to religion. Preceding ages have repeatedly verified this 
principle, and there seems reason to hope that we shall 
again illustrate it in a specially conspicuous way. Many 
signs indicate that the tide of unsettling and negative specu- 
lation is ebbing now, and we are enabled to form some idea 
as to which of our old landmarks are likely to remain 
undisturbed, and how far the general character of our beliefs 
and conceptions will receive permanent modification. In 
the first place, then, there appears good ground for believing 
that, notwithstanding the sensational idealism of England 
and the metaphysical idealism of Germany, the old convic- 
tion respecting self and the external world will remain 
substantially unchanged. Mr. Mill’s eandid admission that 
his theory involves the paradox, “that something, which ex 
hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can become aware of 
itself as a series,” is already leading scientific teachers back 
to the conception of the soul as an entity which feels sensa- 
tions, but which sensations cannot constitute. Nor does it 
seem that his view of the external world as “ permanent 
possibilities of sensation,” has before it a more lengthened 
acceptance than Fichte’s theory that the non-ego is but the 
self-limitation of the ego. These speculations must give 
way before the teachings of sober psychology, which empha- 
tically asserts that the felt resistance to volition involves 
the presence of a reality external to ourselves, to the action 
of which on our consciousness the variety of our perceptions 
must be ascribed. There is another companion truth which 
is rapidly re-asserting itself and securing a firm hold in 
both physical and mental science,—the declaration, we 
mean, of Sir John Herschel, that the ideas of causation and 
force, being derived entirely from our feeling of effort, can 
have no contents save such as are borrowed from the soul's 
consciousness of its own action in the origination and direc- 
tion of energy ; and the attempts, which Mr. Spencer admits 
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to be failures, to find in the laws of association another 
genesis for this basal idea, have only served to establish 
more strongly Herschel’s all-important position. It is note- 
worthy, too, that some of those who are most competent to 
form an opinion, such as the late Dr. Faraday, maintain 
that the conception of matter as consisting of certain solid, 
unchangeable and impenetrable atoms, around which, and 
to and from which, forces play, is rather a hindrance than 
a help to the explanation of more subtle phenomena, and 
that in the interaction in space of forces alone there is given 
all that the physicist and the psychologist are bound to 
assume. * 

This purely dynamical conception of external nature, in 
thus transforming dead matter into living energy, bids fair 
to exercise a very powerful and beneficial influence over 
future theories. 

Is, then, the net philosophical result of all the rich phy- 
sical discoveries, and of the prodigious speculative activity 
of the last half-century, the persuasion that Nature is Force 
in infinitely varied forms of combination and degrees of 
intensity, and that we must either conceive of this Force 
after the type of Mental Energy, or else treat the idea as 
a complete and unaccountable illusion, regard the outer 
world as form without substance, as motion with no moving 
power, and so subject our theory to constant protest and 
refutation from that felt resistance to our activity which we 
daily and hourly encounter ? 

Science will not, and could not if it would, permit its 
realm to be thus emptied of Substance and Causation ; and 
in accepting the other alternative, it falls at once into accord 
with rational theology, admits that its own task is to inves- 
tigate the physical effects of the same Spirit, whose charac- 
ter and action upon the human soul it is the function of 
the theologian to interpret to mankind. But it is said in 
objection to this, that science does not find in the course of 
its researches those clear indications of the presence of 
guiding Intelligence which the ascription of Nature to the 
action of Mind would lead us to expect. We are reminded 





* See the article on ‘‘ Materialism, an Unscientific Habit of Thought,” by 
Mr. T. E. Poynting, in the last number of this Review, and compare the sug- 
gestive chapters which form the conclusion of Mr. A. R. Wallace's ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Natural Selection.” 
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of the grand theory of Evolution ; we are told that it may 
be true, as Schopenhauer maintained, that the reality which 
gives birth to the phenomenal universe is, indeed, Will, but 
that there is no proof that it is conscious Will, or that we 
need assign to it any other character than that of acting 
eternally with undeviating regularity along fixed lines of 
causation. Will apart from consciousness would seem to us 
no longer Will at all; and as to the prevalent impression 
that forces, apart from intelligent arrangement and guidance, 
could generate the marvellous spectacle of the external 
world and the still more sublime sanctities of the soul of 
man, we regard it as one of those superficial scepticisms to 
which we have referred,—scepticisms which spring out of 
the crude and vague apprehension of some fresh and impor- 
tant scientific discovery, and which, when that discovery is 
more fully understood, and its relation to the general scheme 
of science definitely ascertained, lose all semblance of justi- 
fication and vanish away. 

To those who are painfully haunted by this portentous 
phantom of unintelligent and unconscious Evolution, which 
imagination has bodied forth in that misty twilight which 
precedes the full dawn of a grand and luminous idea, we 
would recommend the careful study of Professor Jevons’ 
“Principles of Science,” and especially of its last chapter, 
as a salutary and effectual exorcism. In this writer are 
happily conjoined a sound knowledge of the methods and 
results of the chief natural sciences, and that thorough 
acquaintance with the psychological conditions and limi- 
tations of all physical discovery, which is so needful, and 
yet so rarely displayed, in scientific theorizing. We can- 
not here discuss the merits of the book as a companion, 
and in some important respects a formidable rival, of Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s great work on Logic: the insistence on the 
detection of likeness as the creative principle in all disco- 
very, and on the “substitution of similars” as the essential 
feature in logical procedure. Nor can we do more than 
express the conviction that the author has successfully made 
good against Mr. Mill the position that inference is not from 
particulars directly to particulars, but that in all scientific 
advance it is hypothetical universals that form the bridge 
from what we know to that which we infer. Equally true 
appears to be his conclusion that our knowledge of the laws 
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of Nature, however widely corroborated, never entirely 
divests itself of this hypothetical character, and therefore 
can never enable us to predicate with absolute certainty 
what must happen at other places and at other times. This 
conclusion, to which a searching critique of the nature of 
scientific proof inevitably leads, is precisely at one with that 
principle of religious philosophy which declares that, while 
mathematical relations and the primary laws of thought 
have their unchangeable essence in the very nature of God, 
the laws of force, on the other hand, which give to the 
universe all its special characters depend entirely upon His 
choice, and owe their origination, their maintenance and 
their range, to the free exercise of His volition. 

There is, as we have said, a vague impression widely 
prevalent that the theory of Evolution renders the cele- 
brated argument from Design utterly invalid; that infer- 
ences as to the intelligence of the Creator from the startling 
apparent adaptations in nature, may still serve to enrich 
the rhetoric by which divines interest their unsophisticated 
hearers, but is for the future wholly out of place in all 
sober argumentation concerning events and their causes. 
Now if recent scientific discoveries do really close the door 
through which so many have passed from Nature up to 
Nature’s God, Evolution may well be and remain the déte 
noire of theology ; but Professor Jevons has conclusively 
shewn that there is nothing in the positive teachings of 
either Mr. Spencer or Mr. Darwin which need at all weaken 
that powerful confirmation of religious belief which has 
been derived from a contemplation of the multitude of fit 
adjustments in the external world. The fallacy which arms 
the secularist and shocks the believer's faith is the assump- 
tion that the laws, or discovered sequences among pheno- 
mena, if supposed to operate throughout an indefinite period 
of past time, are competent to account for all that now 
exists. There are two factors, however, which on any Evo- 
lution hypothesis must concur to produce the actual uni- 
verse. Over and above those uniform actions of force which 
we term the laws of nature, there are required also those 
special collocations of material particles (or, as we prefer to 
call them, centres of force), in the absence of which, as Dr. 
Chalmers remarks, “mere laws could afford no security 
against a turbid and disorderly chaos.” The original group- 
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ing of matter, and the dynamic laws which in the course 
of evolution re-arrange and modify this grouping, are inde- 
pendent facts, neither of which can cause or account for 
the co-presence of the other. Are we not then justified in 
concluding that the adaptation to each other of these two 
distinct agencies, so that by their reciprocal action they 
may evolve “a Kosmos rather than a Chaos,’* is not only 
the work of Will, as we have before seen reason to believe, 
but also of an Intelligence infinitely transcending in degree, 
yet in kind identical with, our own? The importance of 
this distinction between the Laws and the Collocations of 
the material world will be more distinctly realized if pre- 
sented in Professor Jevons’ own clear and forcible language: 


“The original conformation of the material universe was, as 
far as we can possibly tell, free from all restriction. There was 
unlimited space in which to frame it, and an unlimited number 
of material particles, each of which could be placed in any one 
of an infinite number of different positions. It must also be 
added that each particle might be endowed with any one of an 
infinite number of degrees of vis viva, acting in any one of an 
infinitely infinite number of different directions. The problem 
of Creation was, then, what a mathematician would call an inde- 
terminate problem, and it was indeterminate in an infinitely infi- 
nite number of ways. Infinitely numerous and various universes 
might then have been fashioned by the various distribution of 
the original nebulous matter, although all the particles should 
obey one law of gravity. 

“Lucretius tells us how in the original rain of atoms some of 
these little bodies diverged from the rectilinear direction, and 
coming into contact with other atoms gave rise to the various 
combinations of substances and phenomena which exist. He 
omitted, indeed, to tell us whence the atoms came, or by what 
force some of them were caused to diverge ; but surely these 
omissions involve the whole question. I accept the Lucretian 
conception of creation when properly supplemented. Every atom 
which existed in any point of space must have existed there 
previously, or must have been created there by a previously 
existing Power. When placed there it must have had a definite 
mass and a definite energy, kinetic or potential as regards other 
existing atoms. Now, as before remarked, an unlimited number 
of atoms can be placed in unlimited space in an entirely un- 





* See ‘*God in Nature,” by Professor Martineau, in the Theological Review 
for July, 1872. 
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limited number of modes of distribution. Out of infinitely infi- 
nite choices which were open to the Creator, that one choice 
must have been made which has yielded the universe as it now 
exists.” * 


In the presence of such cogent logic, it is not surprising 
that even Professor Huxley admits, that though the savant 
may silence the teleologist when the latter presumes to 
dogmatize about the special purpose which the Creator had 
in view in some particular structure, yet when appeal is 
made to nature as a whole, and the question is asked whe- 
ther it be not the most reasunable hypothesis that here we 
see the handiwork of an Intelligent Mind, science is quite 
unprepared with any refutation. 

The necessity for introducing the action of a Designing 
Mind into nature is not materially affected by the settle- 
ment of the question whether this Mind is to be regarded 
as making provision in the original act of creation for all 
the phenomena which subsequently arise, or whether it is 
more probable that He interposes fresh volitions in the course 
of evolution, and, without recalling the powers already in 
the field of existence, superadds others which to some extent 
overrule and modify the results of the former, and lead to 
the creation of higher types of being. If, with Dr. Marti- 
neau, we regard the forces of the inorganic world, not as 
secondary powers already detached from the Personality 
which created them, but as immediately created by the 
Divine volition, we escape the great perplexities which ac- 
company the hypothesis that the original centres of force 
had at their creation impressed upon them in some utterly 
unaccountable way mysterious qualities which remained 
unmanifested for ages, and then suddenly shewed themselves 
competent to construct organisms and even to rise into the 
high conditions of conscious life. If we understand aright 
the view of Professor Jevons, he suggests that the passage 
from the mineral kingdom to the organic, and from the 
organism to the animal life, may be considered as analogous 
to the operation of Mr. Charles Babbage’s imaginary calcu- 
lating machine, which, “after proceeding through any re- 
quired number of motions according to a first law, may be 
made suddenly to suffer a change, so that it shall then com- 
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mence to calculate according to a wholly new law.” But 
this analogy appears to fail when applied to the transition 
from unorganized to organized substance, and still more 
seriously when used to explain the dawn of consciousness. 
A machine may alter the direction of force and regulate the 
modes of its distribution and manifestation, but, however 
complicated and ingenious its structure, it throws no light 
on the passage from one kind of force to another of a higher 
order, which exhibits no marks of being derivable from any 
composition of the forces previously existent. The most 
satisfactory account of the appearance of life in the history 
of creation is, we think, that which we have already men- 
tioned as the view of Prof. Martineau, namely, that it is the 
voluntary detachment from Himself by the Creator of power 
originated by His volition, and then lent out for a term in 
order to work out the conditions of a distinct existence, 
and relapsing when the term is over. 

“This planting out of power, and storing it at single foci to be 
disposed of from within under given rules of life, breaks no alle- 
giance to its sole Fountain-head, and establishes no second source 
for it, but merely determines that on touching the conditions of 
living beings it shall have a consciousness which is not God’s, 
though known to Him, and to which its further course of admi- 
nistration shall be for a while consigned.” * 


The constant nearness and intervention of the Divine 
Will, thus implied, is in complete harmony with the felt 
action of the Spirit of God in the higher departments of 
morality and religion. That there should be some difference 
in the character of His activity when dealing with the lower 
forms of life and when influencing and inspiring those 
natures on whom He has conferred not merely individuality 
but the privilege of free preferential choice, there is d-priori 
reason to expect. In the case of the former, He may well 
lend out the energy of life on that principle of uniformity 
amid variety which characterizes all His action in the lower 
sphere ; but in reference to the higher spiritual life of those 
in whom His awn freedom of causality is in some degree 
reflected, it is not surprising that the times and modes of 
His renewed incoming should display no such calculable 
sequences, but constantly surprise and delight with their 
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unlooked-for freshness and originality. In the animal king- 
dom, it is the dawn of life itself, or at most the class varieties 
of life, which are the incomprehensible but yet the same 
oft-repeated mysteries ; in the case of humanity, each indi- 
vidual soul has its special interest and may be the vehicle 
of quite unprecedented revelation. Hence the peculiar sanc- 
tity of human infancy ; for though the child in the conforma- 
tion of its frame and of its lower appetences and faculties 
shews its kindred with the past, and its relation to that 
sphere of nature where uniformity of sequence prevails, yet 
does it also in its higher life bring fresh inspiration from 
the Eternal, incalculable possibilities, and also the fair pre- 
sumption that in the complete detachment of man’s cha- 
racter from God’s necessitation, there is a pledge that he 
has entered on an unending career of personal development ; 
that his energy will not lose its individuality, nor again 
relapse into its primal source, save in the higher sense of 
perfect trust and sympathy. 

But, to return to the evolution of the external world, we 
have also to note that not only do the mysteries of conscious 
life induce us to believe in the constant personal activity 
of the Divine Mind, but Science is justifying by her vigor- 
ous inductions the Theistic belief that there is no element 
of eternity either in the past or future of this phenomenal 
universe. So far is it from being true that the laws of 
nature alone explain themselves and account for the pre- 
sence of all that exists, that, on the contrary, the study of 
these laws encourages the belief that there was a time when 
they had not appeared, and when the conditions of their 
appearance depended on some causal energy of which sci- 
ence can furnish no account. When the important doctrine 
of the Conservation and Convertibility of Force was first 
promulgated, it was supposed by many to give countenance 
and support to the idea that the universe is an exceedingly 
complicated and indefinitely extended mechanical arrange- 
ment which possesses within itself provision for perpetual 
motion ; and, although we might wonder how it originated, 
or whether it originated at all, that with regard to its present 
state and its future prospects there is certainly no call for 
Divine regulation or interference, seeing that it is regarded 
as a machine that rectifies its own transient derangements, 
and cannot possibly, like machines of human construction, 
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run down and come to a state of rest. Now, however, that 
Sir Wm. Thomson and others have discovered and expounded 
the companion-truth concerning the Dissipation of Energy, 
the theological aspects of the doctrine of Evolution have 
greatly altered, and science seems on the way to reach in- 
ductively the same truth which religious philosophy deduces 
from the Causal Idea, namely, that the universe is a tran- 
sient phenomenon dependent on creative Will for its origi- 
nation ; that each creative impulse endures but for a limited 
time, and requires to be repeated froin the originating source, 
if nature is not to sink back into perpetual silence and 
death. The various forms of energy and life on the earth 
are now well known to be nearly all derived from the high 
temperature of the sun. It is this which disassociates the 
elements of carbonic acid, and thus enables the vegetable 
world to gather up a store of energy available for future 
warmth and future work. Equally clear is it that the power 
conferred by the movements of wind and water are derived 
from the same source. And although we believe that in 
the origination of organic and animated life higher energies 
are superadded, yet it is certain that the action of this high 
temperature is likewise indispensable. But while it is only 
high temperature heat which is at all serviceable for life and 
for movement, recent observations and deductions appear 
to shew that it is the inevitable fate of this energy to pass 
from a higher to a lower stage of intensity, and in this more 
diffused form to become inoperative and useless. Though 
the quantity of force in the universe remains the same, its 
quality must needs deteriorate. In the form of Radiant 
Energy it is dissipated into outlying space, and so tends to 
that uniformity of temperature which is the annihilation of 
all variety and “the production of a cold and motionless 
stone-like universe.” 


“Universally diffused heat” (says Professor Balfour Stewart*) 
“forms what we may call the great waste-heap of the universe, 
and this is growing larger year by year. At present it does not 
sensibly obtrude itself, but who knows that the time may not 
arrive when we shall be practically conscious of its growing 
bigness 4 





* ‘The Conservation of Energy,” by Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL. D., F.R.S., 
p. 153. 
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“Tt will be seen that we are here regarding the universe, not 
as a collection of matter, but rather as an energetic agent—in 
fact, as a lamp. Now it has been well pointed out by Thomson, 
that looked at in this light, the universe is a system that had a 
beginning and must have an end; for a process of degradation 
cannot be eternal. If we could view the universe as a candle 
not lit, then it is perhaps conceivable to regard it as having been 
always in existence ; but if we regard it rather as a candle that 
has been lit, we become absolutely certain that it cannot have 
been burning from eternity, and that a time will come when it 
will cease to burn. We are led to look to a beginning in which 
the particles of matter were in a diffused chaotic state, but en- 
dowed with the power of gravitation, and we are led to look to 
an end in which the whole universe will be one equally heated 
inert mass, and from which everything like life or motion or 
beauty will have utterly gone away.” 


The same distinguished teacher (in an earlier essay *) 
most truly says, that here we have a striking analogy between 
the moral and the physical world. 

“ For as in the social world there are forms of energy conducing 
to no useful result, so likewise in the physical world there are 
degraded forms of energy from which we can derive no benefit. 
In both worlds, when degradation is once accomplished, a com- 
plete recovery would seem to be impossible, unless energy of a 
superior kind be communicated from without.” 

Here, again, do the conclusions of Science harmonize with 
that Religious Philosophy which we are endeavouring to 
illustrate, and shew how needful in the province of Nature 
as well as of Spirit is that new birth of energy, that fresh 
imparting of the life and love of God, apart from which the 
outward universe sinks to cold monotony, and the life of 
man to the dull level of ignoble habit and the ultimate chill 
and death of selfishness. 

If, then, the action of God upon both nature and the soul 
is most adequately conceived after the type of Personal 
Volition ; if the doctrine that man is fashioned after the 
Divine Image be no mere oriental hyperbole, but a sober 
truth which reflection on the facts of Physics and Psycho- 
logy confirms, then does the study of Mind become of sur- 
passing interest. Most heartily do we endorse the weighty 





* Macmillan’s Magazine, September, 1868, ‘‘The San as a Type of the 
Material Universe.” 
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words with which Prof. Jevons brings to a close his masterly 
treatise. 

“Tf, then, there is to be a competition for scientific recognition, 
the world without us must yield to the undoubted existence of 
the spirit within. Our own hopes and wishes and determinations 
are the most undoubted phenomena within the sphere of con- 
sciousness. If men do act, feel and live, as if they were not 
merely the brief products of a casual conjunction of atoms, but 
instruments of a far-reaching purpose, are we to record all other 
phenomena and pass over these? We investigate the instincts 
of the ant and the bee and the beaver, and discover that they are 
led by an inscrutable agency to work towards a distant purpose. 
Let us be faithful to our scientific method, and investigate also 
those instincts of the human mind by which man is led to work 
as if the approval of a Higher Being were the aim of life.”* 

IIT. To Mental science, then, must we have recourse for 
some approximate reply to those deeper questions which the 
facts of nature suggest, but which Physical science is incom- 
petent to answer ; and our sketch of the bearing of present 
scientific and speculative thought on liberal theology would 
be incomplete, if we entirely overlooked the recently pub- 
lished volume in which Mr. G. H. Lewes proposes his solu- 
tion of some “ Problems of Life and Mind.” The fact that a 
writer, heretofore a conspicuous and influential Positivist, 
sets resolutely and enthusiastically to work upon questions, 
which to every true Comtist are forbidden ground, indicates 
a change of front which is very significant,—a change too, we 
believe, which is by no means confined to the author in 
question, but is widely extending among the numerous dis- 
ciples of the school of thought to which he belongs. This 
enthusiastic return to the investigation of such ideas as 
Force, Cause, Freedom, Duty, Infinity, Eternity, is easy to 
be accounted for, if they are felt to spring from our relation 
to some Causality above nature, and so, perchance, to give 
us a glimpse of what passes behind the scenes of natural 
phenomena; but the fascination they exert seems to us 
quite inexplicable if they are regarded as mere abstractions, 
which we or our ancestors have derived from sensible expe- 
rience. In referring to the unquenchabie passion for meta- 
physical research, Mr. Lewes displays unwonted warmth 
and animation. 
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“In vain,” he says, “ History points to the unequivocal failure 
of twenty centuries: the metaphysician admits the fact, but 
appeals to History in proof of the persistent passion which no 
failure can dismay : and hence draws confidence in ultimate suc- 
cess. A cause which is vigorous after centuries of defeat is a 
cause baffled but not hopeless, beaten but not subdued. The 
ranks of its army may be thinned, its banners torn and mud- 
stained ; but the indomitable energy breaks out anew, and the 
fight is continued. Nay—instructive fact!—even some great 
captains of Science, while standing on triumphal cars in the pre- 
sence of applauding crowds, are ever and anon seen to cast linger- 
ing glances at those dark avenues of forbidden research, and are 
stung by secret misgivings lest after all those avenues should not 
be issueless, but might some day open on a grander plain. They 
are not quite at ease in the suspicion that other minds confessedly 
of splendid powers can deliberately relinquish the certain glories 
of scientific labour for the nebulous splendours of Metaphysics. 
They are not quite at ease lest what to their unaided vision now 
appears a nebula, may not one day by aided vision resolve itself 
into stars.” * 


For some thirty years, as he tells us, he has incessantly 
laboured to dissuade meu from wasting precious energies on 
insoluble problems. Now, however, he has discovered that 
metaphysical problems are not insoluble. It was ignorance 
of the true method of approach that made such questions 
appear inaccessible to the human mind. That true method 
he believes that he has at length discovered. His proposal 
is to leave out of consideration all incalculable data, and by 
so doing to place Metaphysics on the same level with Physics 
as a department of knowledge quite open to intellectual 
research and apprehension. These “incalculable data” are 
such as cannot in the last resort be verified by an appeal to 
actual feeling. Such elements are to be carefully eliminated ; 
they belong not to Metaphysics, but to the sphere which 
Mr. Lewes names Metempirics. It is the latter, and not 
the former, from which Comte should have warned off his 
disciples. 

Our agreement with or dissent from Mr. Lewes must 
mainly turn on the nature of the testimony which is sup- 
posed to be given in Feeling. Is Feeling, in our author's 
view, the source of any higher information than such as is 
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ultimately derived from sensation? It appears that he does 
in some degree recognize in it an element which transcends 
sensation, inasmuch as it sanctions the belief in an external 
world ; but beyond this admission, we cannot discover in 
what way Mr. Lewes’ theory differs essentially from that 
set forth by the sensational school. It is true he makes 
great use of the principle that the modifications of cerebral 
structure inherited from the past give rise to certain imme- 
diate judgments, and so create a sort of intuitive faculty. 
This is, however, only sensationalism after all; the sole 
difference being that the range of experience is no longer 
that of a single lifetime, but extends through the whole 
antecedent history of the human race and its animal pro-— 
genitors. 

“The Laws of Thought,” he tells us, “or more accurately the 
Mental Forms are connate and so far a priori. But they are as 
much part and parcel of Experience as any individual perception, 
judgment or acquired ability can be. All that can be said to 
ditference them is that, for the most part, they are parts of the 
Experience of ancestors—the feelings registered in modifications 
of structure, which have been transmitted from parent to child, 
so that 

‘ All experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame.’”* 


There is no doubt much truth in this view ; and had the 
author conjoined with it a recognition of the fact that this 
accumulation and registration of phenomenal knowledge is 
accompanied by and rendered possible by the co-presence 
and development in man’s Feeling of sentiments that indi- 
cate his relation to the Cause of Nature—the consciousness 
of himself as a personal and causal entity and of moral free- 
dom—he would have been truer to his own fundamental 
principle, and would have given to the metaphysical thirst 
that he describes some real satisfaction. As it is, his meta- 
physic is but the corpse of the reality, and for its animating 
spirit we must enter that metempirical sphere which he 
will not recognize. Yet it must be admitted that towards 
the close of this first volume there is evidence that he is not 
without faith in truths other than empirical. In treating 
of the “Place of Sentiment in Philosophy,” he says with 
truth: 
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“We live encompassed by mysteries : we are flooded by influ- 
euces of awe, tenderness and sympathy, which no words can 
adequately express, no theories thoroughly explain. These are 
ultimate facts of Feeling which we simply accept. * * * We can 
give no better reason why we ought to care for the welfare of 
others,—suffering from their sufferings and rejoicing in their 
joys,—than why sugar is sweet to the taste: they are facts of 
the human organism: which facts Psychology and Physivlogy may 
approximately explain by exhibiting the factors, pointing out the 
observed reactions of the organism under certain conditions : but 
which in a last resort can only be justified by asserting that the 
facts are so. To use Cicero’s pregnant phrase, ‘ Nature has in- 
clined us to love men : and this is the foundation of the Law.’”* 


It will be observed that we have here a statement not 
only of the ultimate character of the sentiment of Benevo- 
lence, but also of an irresoluble belief that we ought to obey 
this prompting—a belief that confessedly has no discernible 
root in any action of the phenomenal world upon the con- 
sciousness. Taking this important confession in connection 
with the equally important admission by Mr. Spencer that 
the ideas of Force and Cause compel the belief in a trans- 
cendental Causality, may we not fairly say that even extreme 
Evolutionists are already making it apparent that their 
account of nature and humanity, so far from undermining 
the foundations of moral and religious belief, do really pro- 
vide a ground and prepare the way for ethical and theolo- 
gical science? In fixing upon the sentiment of Love, and 
the ideas of Cause and Duty as apparently underived from 
any sensational experience, they indirectly suggest that 
these forms of consciousness arise out of, and so afford access 
to, a deeper source of truth and reality than that which our 
relation to outward nature can supply. 

To sum up results :—We find ourselves necessitated by 
the primary constitution of the mind to refer the life of 
nature to a Cause ; of whose mode of activity our own voli- 
tion affords the only possible interpretation. Assuming, 
then, that the external world is the product of volitional 
energy, we find also that this position precisely agrees with 
the deliverance of the Conscience and the Heart, which in- 
stinctively assert that we are in relation to a Being, whose 
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authority to dispose of our actions we cannot question, and 
from the consciousness of whose sympathy and love we de- 
rive unspeakable strength and consolation. On inquiring 
of Science whether her increasing insight into the methods 
and character of external phenomena confirms the d-priort 
idea that they originate in the action of Mind, we learn that 
the theory of Evolution is driven to admit primal adapta- 
tions which are utterly incomprehensible, if they be not the 
work of Intelligence. We learn also that the Cause which 
calls into existence the life of nature must, in all proba- 
bility, intervene at certain seasons with fresh causation, 
otherwise universal death would quench this ever-varied 
miracle of use and beauty so wondrously correlated to our 
faculties and our wants. In the inner experiences of the 
soul, too, we are conscious of the same dependence on His 
imparted energy, and that apart from new life derived from 
Him our existence would lose its dignity, its grandeur, its 
tranquillity and joy. The analogies of Nature, then, do not 
in general contradict but rather confirm the heart’s funda- 
mental postulate that the universe is the work of Intelli- 
gence and Love. 

But we must not evade the final question. Are there not 
passages in the records of nature and history which we find 
it hard, if not impossible, to interpret in harmony with the 
attributes of Infinite Power, Intelligence and Love? It would 
be idle to pretend that there are not. They are, it is true, 
felt to be minor exceptions to the general tenor of a testi- 
mony which speaks eloquently of Benevolent Intention ; 
and to many of them the explanation is not far to seek. 
We do not see how it could be competent for any Being, 
however Perfect, to confer genuine Free-will and yet escape 
the contingency of sin and suffering. At the best, it would 
seem that He can only restrict the range of the evil, and at 
length overrule it to good results. As regards sorrow, many 
have already borne witness to its holy mission, and have 
practically shewn that it enriches the soul with graces which 
unceasing and unalloyed comfort could never confer. When 
all these necessary restrictions are allowed for, we still meet 
with an “unexplored remainder” of cases which we cannot 
solve. If Space and its geometrical relations are indepen- 
dent of Divine volition, may there not be intrinsic obstacles 
which preclude the production of a universe in which both 
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uniformity of law shall be preserved, and yet no minimum 
of pain and discord enter? Who can say? Here we fall 
back upon the divine instinct of the soul, which, speaking 
in clearer tones as the heart becomes more pure, emphati- 
cally declares that, whatever be the cause of these apparent 
divergences from the general scheme, whether they arise 
from a benevolent purpose of which we cannot see the 
end, or whether they result from the necessary limitations 
of God's possibilities, assuredly the final explanation will 
involve nothing which will in any way detract from the 
infinite loving-kindness of the Eternal. 


CHARLES B. UPTON. 





VIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue chief ecclesiastical interest of the year, so far, centres in the 
attempt of the Archbishops to procure new legislation, avowedly 
in the matter of Ritual, indirectly in the matter of Doctrine, in 
the Church of England. In speaking, however, of the “ Public 
Worship Regulation Bill,” we have to encounter one great diffi- 
culty, namely, that the Bill has already more than once changed 
its entire shape in its passage through the House of Lords, and 
may again suffer transformation, if not more probably ejection, 
at the hands of the House of Commons. Still, the perpetual 
alteration which it has undergone is not without instructiun, as 
shewing the various forces which are at work within the Church ; 
and an epitome of the controversies of the last few months well 
deserves permanent record. 

There is, in the first place, no reason why outside critics like 
ourselves should conceal the fact that the primary object of the 
intended legislation is to restrain Ritualistic extravagance. What- 
ever may be the sins of omission committed against the Rubrics 
by Evangelical clergymen, they have been practically condoned 
by the usage of many years ; and we must confess that the High- 
church party have shewn a commendable self-restraint in not 
invoking the terrors of the law against the shortcomings of their 
Low-church brethren. But there can be no doubt that a strong 
feeling has been growing up in the country against the openly 
avowed intention of the Ritualistic party to un-Protestantize the 
Church of England. This is really what they mean, and no less. 
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Their proclamation of the Communion as the central and only 
characteristic act of.Christian worship ; their avowal of belief in 
the Real Presence ; their entire abandonment of the commemo- 
rative for the sacrificial theory of the Eucharist, as symbolized in 
the position of the priest at the altar; their advocacy of sacra- 
mental confession ; the torrent of abuse which they utter upon 
every occasion against the English Reformation and its authors, 
are symptoms which cannot be mistaken. Indeed, to do the 
party justice, there is very little that is secret or underhand in 
their proceedings. They do not scruple to shock prejudice and 
to affront opposition by saying what they mean in the plainest 
possible terms. But it is not merely this, but their success in 
propagating their principles, which has excited a deep and reso- 
lute spirit of opposition. The Ritualists themselves say that their 
chief strength lies in the laity. We believe, and the course taken 
by the House of Lords during the last few weeks confirms our 
view, that the contrary is the case. There is a wide-spread con- 
viction among laymen that something must be done, and they 
have called upon the Bishops to do it. The Bishops, on their 
part, feel their position to be a singularly difficult one. If they 
assume the paternal attitude towards their self-willed clergy, their 
remonstrances are laughed to scorn. If they exercise the power 
which the law gives them over unbeneficed clergy, the air re- 
sounds with complaints of tyranny. If they prosecute a bene- 
ficed clergyman in the ecclesiastical courts, every shift of law is 
resorted to to prolong delay and to increase expense. If they 
succeed in procuring the condemnation of a rebel, he quietly 
disregar@ the finding of the Court, and his party denounce the 
judgment as bad in law, and the Judges as unworthy of the 
obedience of Christian men. It is not, therefore, wonderful that 
the Bishops, feeling themselves charged by public opinion with 
the administration of the Church, and unwilling to see it gra- 
dually Romanized before their eyes, should have asked the House 
of Lords for new and summary executive powers. 

The principle of the Bill introduced by the two Archbishops, 
expressed in the most general terms, was this. Upon complaint 
by parishioners, the Bishop of the diocese, assisted by assessors, 
was to have power to hear the case, and, if he thought fit, to 
issue a monition prohibiting the practice complained of, which 
monition was to take effect, pending appeal, if any were made, to 
a higher Court. As it was proposed that the hearing before the 
Bishop should be held without the assistance of counsel, the prac- 
tical effect of the measure would have been to place in the hands 
of the Ordinary a summary power of restraining ritual excesses 
or of correcting ritual shortcomings. But never did any Bill 
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undergo so many and such vital changes as this. Three parish- 
ioners were substituted for the one to whom the power of com- 
plaint was originally given. The Bishop's Chancellor, not being 
a clergyman,—or in case he is in orders, a barrister of a 
certain standing,—took the place of the Court of Assessors. 
Still the power of summary monition remained, enforced by 
sharp penalties against obstinate disobedience. But two things 
shewed themselves very clearly in the varions debates in the 
House of Lords: first, a resolution to do something, coupled 
with great perplexity as to what it was advisable to do; and, 
secondly, an unwillingness to increase the arbitrary power of the 
Bishops. The result was, that Lord Shaftesbury came down with 
a revolutionary amendment, completely changing the whole cha- 
racter of the Bill. There is to be a single Judge, with a salary 
of not more than £3000 a year, appointed by the two Arch- 
bishops, who is to take cognizance of these cases, holding his 
court upon the spot where the alleged offence has been committed, 
like a Judge of Assize when sitting upon an election petition. 
The principle of monition disappears from the Bill, but complaint 
is made in the first instance to the Bishop, who exercises his dis- 
cretion as to allowing the matter to proceed, and if he refuses 
must state his reasons in writing. Bishops are to decide only 
upon cases referred to them by consent. From the new Judge 
an appeal lies directly to the Supreme Court, and it is anticipated 
that the delays which have disgraced ecclesiastical litigation, as 
well as part of its enormous cost, will be done away with. Some 
protection is afforded to incumbents by the fact that complainants 
are obliged to give security for costs to the amount of £100. 
Such, in general terms, is the shape in which the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill has emerged from Committee in the House of 
Lords : what the Commons will make of it we do not venture to 
predict. 

To any one who is familiar with the course which legislation 
takes in England, the fact that the Bill should have survived 
such changes sufficiently proves how strong was the feeling in 
the House of Lords that some measure of repression was necessary. 
This feeling was undoubtedly increased by the imprudently bold 
attitude of the High-church party, who, by the mouth of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Earl Beauchamp, Earl Nelson and others, 
demanded that any action of this kind should take its rise in, or 
at least be submitted to, the judgment of Convocation. But this 
was much more than Lords Salisbury, Cairns and Selborne—who 
are statesmen as well as Churchmen—could possibly hear without 
strong remonstrance. A petition from 800 clergymen, presented 
by the Duke of Marlborough with a foolish speech, in which 
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he declared that his clients were ready to secede if Parliament 
assumed to legislate for the Church without the concurrence of 
Convocation, deepened the anti-ritual feeling. In the mean 
time, as the Convocations of both provinces happened to be 
sitting, the Archbishops thought it only decent and fair to ask 
for their opinion upon the Bill. The response was not very en- 
couraging. The Lower House of Canterbury appointed a com- 
mittee, which after a few days presented a report suggesting all 
manner of amendments to the Bill, and finishing up by deeply 
regretting “that even with these amendments they are unable to 
recommend legislation in the manner proposed in the Bill” The 
answer of the Convocation of York may be best summed up in 
the fact, that a motion of thanks to the Primate and general 
approval of the Bill, made by the Dean of Carlisle, was lost by 
22 votes to 15. 

The clerical feeling against the Bill is indeed very strong. 
Putting the extreme Ritualists on one side, the High-church 
clergy not only dread its restrictive effect upon their own practice, 
but are deeply and conscientiously—though, as we think, quite 
illogically—opposed to any legislation for the Church except by 
the Church. The Low-churchmen, who have not largely petitioned 
in favour of the Bill, are not without their fears lest the power 
of the new Court should be turned, in the way of reprisal, against 
themselves. If a Ritualist is to be prosecuted fur the eastward 
position, why not an Evangelical for the disuse of daily prayer ? 
Under these circumstances there has been the crop of “ declara- 
tions,” signed by the clergy, which always make their appearance 
at a time of ecclesiastical excitement. One which takes its rise 
from the notorious Church of All Saints’, Margaret Street, and 
which has the written approval of the Bishop of Lincoln, not 
only demands that Convocation should be consulted, but utters 
the ominous word “disruption.” The signatures to this, though 
chiefly those of men identified with the “Extreme Right” of 
Anglicanism, include those of the Deans of St. Paul’s and of 
Manchester, Canons Bright and Gregory, and Archdeacon Deni- 
son. Another declaration, to which have been appended a much 
larger number of names of men belonging to many sections of 
the Church, is as follows :- 

“We, the undersigned Priests of the Church of England, desire to 
express our solemn conviction that any attempt to enforce a rigid 
uniformity in the performance of divine worship would tend rather 
to confusion than to the peace of the Church and the edification of 
the flocks committed to our charge. 

“Further, we desire to submit that it is expedient, in order to allay 
existing dissensions, that a canon should be enacted, or other steps 
taken, to protect clergymen from interference in respect of the position 
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which they may conscientiously feel it their duty to take at the holy 
table during the Communion Service ; and that some liberty may 
likewise be conceded for the adoption of a distinctive Eucharistic 
dress, and of other ornaments and forms not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Church of England, at early celebrations, or under such 
other limitations as Convocation may think fit to recommend, in cases 
where the minister and the congregation may desire the same.” 


This declaration, moderate in spirit and in language, opens a 
very important question. Are the Bishops and their creation, 
the new Judge, to enforce the Rubrics indiscriminately? If so, 
will not this attempt to make the spiritual garments of the 16th 
century fit the needs of the 19th result in an intolerable tyranny ? 
Who will be safe under such a regime? And must not the result 
be one with which public opinion will be unanimously dissatisfied ? 
It was to meet this difficulty that, on the 29th April, while the 
Bill was yet in its first form, Archdeacon Chapman presented to 
the Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury the following 
gravamen et reformandum: 


“That whereas, the ancient laws of the Church of England, by 
which the services in our parish churches were designed to be regu- 
lated, have, by the progress of time, by disuse, and by conflicting 
decisions of the law courts, become so uncertain in their expression 
and administration that both clergy and laity are grievously perplexed 
as to what is and what is not lawful: 

“ And whereas, it is now proposed to establish a multitude of new 
courts for the more speedy enforcement of these uncertain laws: 

“The undersigned humbly submitteth to the wisdom of the fathers 
of the Church that the time is now come for an open and honest 
recognition of the fact that the ancient laws on this subject are inade- 
quate to the needs of the Church of to-day, and that a new promulga- 
tion of ordinances or rubrics for the regulation of the ritual of the 
Church is imperatively required in the interests of the clergy and laity 
alike: 

“ Wherefore (reformandum), the undersigned humbly prayeth that 
your right reverend house will take steps to re-edit the laws of the 
Church which relate to the conduct of divine service in our churches, 
not on a narrowed basis for the benefit of any one party, but in the 
spirit of a wise and charitable concordat between the various schools 
of thought which now exist in the Church, so that, by enlarging the 
boundaries of the law if need be, and by a clear definition of its limits, 
the consciences of the clergy may be enlightened and relieved, and 
the transgressions of the self-willed be restrained : 

“ And this prayer the undersigned humbly submits, in the belief 
that there will be less danger to the Church of England through a 
speedy reformation of these laws once for all, under the promised 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, than in the continuance of those inter- 
necine hostilities which are now impairing the life of the Church.” 


It is needless to say that so wise and charitable a proposition 
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as this was allowed to fall to the ground without notice. But 
another move in the same direction was made by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. He proposed to constitute a kind of ecclesiastical 
neutral ground by enumerating a number of particulars in regard 
to which it should not be lawful to take proceedings under the 
Bill. We give the clause in his own words : 


“Clause to follow Clause 22: 
“ And whereas with regard to the following acts relating to public 
worship in the Church of England, namely, 
“1, The side of the table at which the minister ought to stand 
during the prayer of consecration in the Communion Service ; 
“2. The use of the words of administration of the Holy Communion 
otherwise than separately to each communicant ; 
“3. The use of hymns during Divine Service ; 
“4, The celebration of Holy Communion during the time of Eve- 
ning Service ; 
“5. The preaching of sermons otherwise than as a part of the 
Communion Service ; 
“6. The daily use of the Morning and Evening Service ; 
“7, The use of the Commination Service, 
doubts having been entertained as to the construction of the rubrics 
_— to some of such matters, and it is not desirable that the 
clergy and laity of the said Church should be disquieted by litigation 
as to any of such matters, be it enacted, that no proceedings shall be 
taken under the provisions of this Act on account of snch matters, or 
any of them; provided that as regards hymns the hymns used shall 
not have been prohibited by the ordinary, and shall not be used at a 
time prohibited by the ordinary; and that as regards daily Morning 
and Evening Service, this enactment shall not apply in any case in 
which the ordinary shall have directed daily service to be used in any 
particular Church.” 


This clause, which had the powerful support of the Lord 
Chancellor, was to have been brought forward by its author on 
the evening of the 15th June, when Earl Stanhope proposed to 
add an eighth item, “The use of the Athanasian Creed.” But 
it was quite clear, before the time arrived, that the proposition 
would excite many more animosities than it would allay. The 
fact is, that it calls upon each party to give up what it considers 
essential. The Low-churchmen will not admit the northward 
position ; for it changes the Communion into a sacrifice, and 
makes the officiating minister a priest. The High-churchmen 
will not yield either the disuse of daily service or evening com- 
munion, much less liberty in reading the Athanasian Creed. So 
the Bishop had no alternative but to withdraw his amendment, 
or for its sake to imperil the passing of any Bill at all. He 
chose the former course—whether wisely or not, time will shew. 
What will happen when the Bill reaches, the House of Com- 
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mons it is impossible to say. The Ritualists are furious, and, if 
report speaks truly, willing to enter into any political combina- 
tion to throw out the Bill or to render it harmless. It seems 
certain that the Bill is not to make its appearance in the Com- 
mons as a Government measure ; while Mr. Disraeli speaks omi- 
nously, in this very connection, of the weight of business which 
still remains to be done, and the difficulty of finding time to do 
it. On the other hand, report says that the Archbishop has not 
succeeded in inducing any private Member to undertake the deli- 
cate and invidious task ; though even if he had, its execution, 
without the assistance of the Government, would be hopeless. 
In the mean time, things appear at the last moment to have taken 
a turn in favour of the High-church party. The Lord Chancellor 
has made the iniportant announcement that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had resolved to issue Letters of Business to Convocation, 
authorizing that body “to consider the subject matters” of the 
report of its own Committee on “Alteration of the Rubrics.” 
This Lord Cairns represented as “a matter of course ;” and im- 
plicitly laid the blame of delay since 1871, or 1872, on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had not earlier made the neces- 
sary application. At the same time the Bishop of London intro- 
duced a Bill into the House of Lords, which was read a first time, 
the object of which was “to give the Queen in Council power to 
give effect to schemes which had been recommended by Convo- 
cation—those schemes having been laid before Parliament, and 
not objected to.” We can do no more than record these latest 
changes in the ecclesiastical situation ; except to say that Parlia- 
ment is not likely to acquiesce in any measure which proposes 
to lessen its power and liberty of ecclesiastical legislation, and 
that the Church at large will certainly not be content with the 
decisions of an unreformed and still divided Convocation. 

Of the Archbishop’s Bill itself we have as yet said nothing, and 
indeed can hardly form a judgment upon it until it assumes its 
final shape. The obvious objection to it from the Broad-church 
side is, that it must tend to limit the comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England, and lessen the number of types of doctrine 
and practice which at present have a legal foothold within her. 
But from the free Nonconformist point of view, this objection 
hardly holds. The Church of England is an institution enjoying 
a national position and certain well-defined advantages on con- 
dition of obedience to the law. The allegation against the parties 
on whom the weight of this new legislation will fall is, that they 
have transgressed the law, and the only object of the Bill is to 
provide a cheaper and surer mode of enforcing the restrictions 
which exist, and which, until the State makes a fresh concordat 
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with the Church, are the conditions of their union. We repeat 
what we have often said before, that we have no wish to see the 
extension of a merely permissive and illicit comprehension. If 
the Church is to be widened at all, an object which we have 
greatly at heart, let it be by the frank revision and reform of her 
liturgy, her creeds and her rubrics. With this desire, we heartily 
support the wise proposition of Archdeacon Chapman, and are 
ready to adopt in principle, if not in all its details, the dropped 
amendment of Bishop Magee. But as long as the law is what 
it is, we would have it honestly and impartially put in force, and 
not the less if the result of the process is to drive into secession 
or a truer church alliance those who are industriously spreading 
Roman ideas and practices in a communion which owes its exist- 
ence to a revolt against Rome. 

Under these circumstances the ritual prosecutions “ drag their 
slow length along” without exciting any great attention. A new 
suit has heen commenced by the Bishop of London against Mr. 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s. The proceedings of Archdeacon 
Philpotts against the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, for erecting 
in the cathedral, without a faculty, a reredos containing “ graven 
images,” have resulted in a very remarkable judgment pronounced 
by Mr. Justice Keating as the Bishop’s Assessor. He affirmed 
the Bishop’s jurisdiction, which had been disputed ; declared the 
images clearly illegal ; and refused to suffer his opinion to be 
affected by the fact that they were only in altu relievo. Upon 
this the Bishop ordered the removal of the reredos, and the sub- 
stitution of the Ten Commandments in its place. It is needless 
to say that this judgment, which if sustained would necessitate 
the destruction of a large part of the church restoration effected 
during the last fifty years, has excited much surprise and some 
indignation. No doubt the indignation would be greater than it 
is, but for the fact that the Dean and Chapter have taken the 
case to a higher court, the decision of which is still awaited. 

It is not without satisfaction that we record the fact that the 
conscience of men in high places of the Church shews signs of 
waking up on the subject of the sale of livings. In a very able 
speech, in which however he went out of his way to throw unde- 
served ridicule upon Dissenting methods of electing ministers, 
the Bishop of Peterborough has called the attention of the House 
of Lords to the subject, and obtained the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider it. If, to those who have long lamented the 
scandals of the present system, this seems but a small step to 
have taken, let them remember that it is at all events the first in 
the right direction. 

Perhaps a more practical proceeding is that of the Bishop 
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of Lincoln, who, however narrow and obstinate his Anglican 
ecclesiasticism, is nevertheless a brave and a sincere man. The 
advowson of Great Coates, in the diocese of Lincoln, was pur- 
chased from the owner, in 1859, by the Rev. Mr. Walsh, a cler- 
gyman of the diocese of Rochester, who, upon the avoidance of 
the living in 1870, presented himself. The Bishop upon this 
refused his institution, writing to Mr. Walsh “to the effect that 
he was legally advised that he might refuse to institute him ; and 
as he was satisfied that he morally ought to decline, believing, as 
it appeared to him, that the transaction was really, if not legally, 
simoniacal, he should refuse to admit him.” We do not venture 
an opinion upon the merits of the case, which is now involved in 
a labyrinth of legal proceedings ; but it is very refreshing to find 
that there is a Bishop who thinks that he has anything to do 
with simony except to wink at it with both eyes. 

The Episcopal Bench is about to lose at once its oldest and its 
ablest member in the resignation of Bishop Thirlwall, of St. 
David’s. His services to historical literature do not need to be 
recalled to the memory of any reader of these pages ; but it is 
perhaps more appropriate to note in this place how the liberal 
tendencies of thought which induced him, at an early period of 
his life, to select for translation Schleiermacher’s Essay on the 
Gospel of Luke, did not forsake him on his elevation to a chief 
place in the Church. His reproof of the unfair treatment which 
Bishop Colenso received from the Bishops of the South African 
Church, and his criticism upon the famous Oxford Declaration 
that the Bible “ not only contains, but is, the Word of God,” were 
services to religious truth and justice such as no other living 
Bishop has rendered, and which were all the more effectual from 
the overpowering weight of his ability and his character.—Mean- 
while, another Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown has been con- 
secrated, in the person of the Rev. W. W. Jones, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and Rector of Summertown. Before the 
consecration, he and the Archbishop of Canterbury had a trans- 
action about the oath of obedience which the Colonial had to 
make to the Anglican Metropolitan, and which, by a document 
duly signed and sealed beforehand, was declared to mean just as 
little as the canons of the South African Church might allow. If 
the two Metropolitans are satisfied, it is certainly not necessary 
for a Nonconformist critic to complain ; though whether an ela- 
borate process of declaring that an oath which is about to be 
taken does not mean what its words convey tends to edification, 
may fairly be doubted.—So likewise the new Bishop of Mada- 
gascar, the Rev. Robert Kestell Kestell-Cornish, M.A., has been 
consecrated at Edinburgh by the Bishop of Brechin, assisted by 
VOL. XI. 2H 
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the Bishops of Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow, and at the 
request of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who thus delegates to 
his Scottish Episcopal brethren a task which Her Majesty, as 
Head of the English Church, will not allow him to perform him- 
self. Whether it was worth while thus to fly in the face of 
constituted authorities, for the sake of annoying the Congrega- 
tionalists, by sending out a Bishop to trouble their work in 
Madagascar, is a question for Dr. Tait to settle for himself. But 
it ought to be recollected in his favour by the High-churchmen 
when next they reproach him with unmitigated Erastianism. 

The Synod of the disestablished Irish Church has been revis- 
ing the Prayer-book to some effect. A motion for striking out 
the name of the Athanasian Creed, excising the damnatory clauses, 
and confining its use to three days of the Christian year, namely, 
Christmas-day, Easter Sunday and Whit-Sunday, was carried by 
113 clergy and 122 laity, against 35 clerical and 25 lay votes. 
In the minority we regret to see the names of the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of Derry. Four other Bishops voted im 
the majority. The vote, which we believe is not final, but sub- 
ject to contirmation in 1875, is said to be due to the influence of 
the laity, who are very recalcitrant against the rule of the Synod 
which requires a majority of two-thirds before any change can be 
effected, and who were resolved to demand its abrogation had not 
this concession been made to them by the clergy. The conces- 
sion, it seems, has borne its desired fruit : at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Synod the abolition of the two-thirds’ rule was proposed, 
and rejected by a large majority. It seems ungracious even to 
criticise so great a deference paid to truth and charity as is in- 
volved in the omission of the traditional name of the Quicungue 
Vult, and the cutting out of its damnatory clauses ; but the revi- 
sionists have certainly placed themselves in an illogical position 
by retaining the Creed in its unmutilated shape in another part 
of the Prayer-book, while printing it as altered in the Order for 
Morning Prayer. Their opponents have already thrown at them 
the obvious scoff that the new Irish Church retains a confession 
of faith which it dare not openly teach. 

The present session of Parliament has also been one of great 
importance for the Church of Scotland. Whoever has any ac- 
quaintance with the recent history of that Church must be aware 
of the great part played in it by the question of patronage. The 
right of lay patronage has always been more restricted in it than 
in the Church of England ; and the attempt to have it still fur- 
ther limited, in the interest of the congregations, led to the Dis- 
ruption of 1843, and the foundation of the Free Church. It is 
not necessary in this place to go into the details of that famous 
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quarrel ; it is enough to say that, after the separation of the two 
Churches was irrevocable, an Act of Parliament, commonly known 
as Lord Aberdeen’s Act, by which the law of the Church has 
subsequently been defined, gave congregations a distinct right of 
objecting to an unfit or unacceptable presentee, and permitted 
them to adduce evidence in support of their objections before the 
Church courts, with which the final decision of the case rested. 
The result of this legislation has been that the exercise of lay 
patronage has practically fallen very much into abeyance. When 
a vacancy has occurred, the congregation has frequently been 
consulted by the patron. The Crown, which is patron of almost 
one-third of all the Scotch livings, has adopted this course. In 
a case of which we happen to know something, that of a living 
in the north of Scotland, valuable above the average, and confer- 
ring a certain ecclesiastic precedence upon its occupant, this was 
done not long ago. The local Church magnates were told that 
if, within a given period of a few weeks, they could make up their 
minds to a unanimous choice, their nominee would be accepted 
by the Home Secretary. The congregation was a large one, and 
not accustomed to this kind of action; but under the gentle 
pressure of the limit of time thus marked out for them, they 
accomplished their task without difficulty. We understand that 
many of the large owners of Church property in Scotland have 
habitually acted in the same conciliatory way, and notably the 
Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Fife. 
The Duke of Argyll indeed openly stated in his place in the 
House of Lords not long ago, with reference to a vacant charge 
in the Vale of Leven, that he could not possibly present to the 
living any person whom he chose, and that the only course open 
to him was to consult the congregation. 

Other cireumstances have combined to relax the hold of patrons 
upon their right of presentation, much more than has been the 
case in England. First, the property is not saleable. A next 
presentation is not saleable at all, and an advowson only in con- 
nection with the landed estate to which it is attached. Even so 
(such at least is the result of private inquiry into the subject) a 
right of presentation is hardly looked upon as adding substan- 
tially to the value of the property. Then the position of the 
clergy is not what it is in England. They rise much more from 
the ranks. ‘They are the sons of farmers and tradesmen, some- 
times of merchants and professional men. But they are not, as 
is often the case here, connected with the patrons by family ties. 
The patrons indeed are frequently members of the Episcopal 
Church ; and if it were not so, the livings are not valuable enough 
to make an acceptable provision for younger sons and nephews. 
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Formerly it was common enough for young ministers to seek 
preferment by becoming tutor in the family of some patron ; but , 
this, too, is now a relic of past times. It is obvious that a right 
which has no money value, either direct or indirect, and which 
cannot even be exercised at the will of its possessor, is likely to 
be resigned without much reluctance. 

The Duke of Richmond, therefore, as Lord President of the 
Council, but also in his capacity as a great Scottish proprietor 
and Church patron, has introduced a Bill into the House of Lords 
for the abolition of lay patronage, which has also received the 
warm support of the Duke of Argyll. It provides that the 
patrons shall receive, in compensation for the surrender of this 
right, one year’s income of the living, though by whom this sum 
is to be paid is at present uncertain. A more important thing is 
the body of persons to whom the right is to be transferred. As 
the Bill originally stood, it was the male communicants. To 
these, the Duke of Argyll has now succeeded in adding the con- 
gregations, other than the communicants, leaving it to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church to define the franchise. If the usage 
in what are called the quoad sacra parishes (which at present 
elect their own ministers) be taken as a precedent, it will proba- 
bly rest with seat-holders of full age and a year’s standing. This 
is the shape in which the Bill has virtually passed the House of 
Lords, after having encountered singularly little opposition. The 
Ear! of Selkirk objected to it on purely conservative and antiqua- 
rian grounds ; the Earl of Dalhousie, from the Free Church point 
of view ; but neither succeeded in raising any substantial obstacle 
to its progress. 

At the same time, the question is not unencumbered with at 
least theoretical difficulty. To put the election of ministers of 
the parish into the hands of the communicants or even worship- 
ers at only one of several churches within the limits of the 
parish, seems to be at once to reduce the National Church to the 
level of a sect. It is no longer even in theory the Church of 
the people, but only of a portion of the people. But in that 
case why suffer it to retain possession of endowments which are 
national in their character? We need say nothing now of the 
gross religious and political impropriety involved in the proposed 
return to a sacramental franchise ; for that limitation is, we hope, 
finally struck out of the Bill. But how can the nominee of a 
particular section of Presbyterian worshipers in any parish be in 
any sense the minister of the parish? The Duke of Argyll, who 
has taken up this measure with great eagerness, but in a curiously 
narrow spirit, declaims almost. furiously against putting the power 
of electing ministers of the Church in the hands of the Church’s 
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enemies. The reply is obvious. If he is afraid to trust the 
Church to the people, let him give up all pretence of treating it 
as the Church of the people. Whatever be the practical difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies of a National Church, it cannot abandon 
this position in theory. There were peers who clearly saw this, and 
moved that the election of parish ministers be transferred to all 
ratepayers, being Protestants. But all amendments for widening 
the franchise were almost contemptuously rejected ; and the Bill 
goes down, with this fatal limitation upon it, to the House of 
Commons. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which has 
just been holding its annual session, has accepted the Bill with 
gratitude. The only amendment which that venerable body has 
suggested is the extension of the power of electing a minister to 
female communicants. Other amendments, with a view of remov- 
ing the anomalies above pointed out, and of preserving the Na- 
tional character of the Church, were, as in the House of Lords, 
rejected by large majorities. Not so, however, with the rival 
Synod of the Free Church. They are righteously indignant that 
the Church of Scotland should acquire by peaceful process of law 
a right which they themselves won by revolt and secession. They 
cannot endure that their ancient rival should be purged of abuses 
which it is their own raison détre to declare intolerable. The 
fact is, that they feel this measure to be a blow directed against 
themselves. The Free Church contains two parties : one, with no 
theoretical objection to establishments, provided that the rights 
of congregations are respected, and therefore not unwilling to be 
re-united with the Kirk upon fitting conditions ; the other, volun- 
tary in principle, and looking towards amalgamation with the 
United Presbyterian Church. What will be the effect of this 
measure, if ever it becomes law, it is impossible to say ; but it is 
not uncharitable to surmise that it is designed by some of its 
supporters to have the effect of breaking up the Free Church 
altogether. In that case, it is supposed that a number of Free 
Church congregations will find their way back to the Establish- 
ment, while a number more will join with the United Presbyte- 
rians in forming a strong Dissenting body. The unanimity of 
doctrinal conviction which prevails in Scottish Presbyterian 
churches will of course facilitate such a change ; but, on the other 
hand, it will be rendered very difticult of accomplishment by the 
existence of a double ecclesiastical organization in every parish, 
often in excess of the wants of the people, and involving many 
private and personal interests. We shall very eagerly watch the 
issue of these events, not only on their own account, but because 
they may form a precedent for ecclesiastical change in England. 
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If it is found possible across the border to transfer the revenues 
of the National Church to a sect, it will shew that, in the opi- 
nion of some persons in positions of influence, it would be neither 
inexpedient nor impossible to do the same here. 

Two other matters brought before the General Assembly de- 
mand a word of record. One is the admission, at their own 
request, of Mr. Knight, of Dundee, and his congregation, into 
the Established Church. A party in the Assembly was anxious 
to postpone his admission for a year, in order to give opportunity 
for inquiry into Mr. Knight's articles in the Contemporary Re- 
view, and perhaps in the hope that the application, once put 
aside, would not be renewed ; and the committee appointed to 
report upon the subject actually recommended this course. But 
their advice was rejected by a very large majority, and Mr. Knight, 
having since signed the Confession of Faith and received due 
recognition from the Dundee Presbytery, is now a member of 
the Established Church. The signature of the Confession is a 
matter for Mr. Knight’s own conscience, with which no one else 
has anything to do; but we do not believe that he has entered 
into any compact of silence with tongue or pen, and when again 
he speaks his whole mind on disputed topics of theology or philo- 
sophy, he will find out whether or not the Established can afford 
to be more tolerant than the Free Kirk of Scotland. Another 
singular and significant event is the gift of £500,000 to the 
Church of Scotland, by Mr. James Baird, of Auchmeddan, one 
of the great ironmasters who bear that well-known name. ‘This 
large sum has been put into trust by the donor for the furtherance 
of purposes which may be described as distinctly orthodox, and 
the trustees have been selected by himself. The Church, there- 
fore, in its courts or by its officials, knows nothing of the gift, 
and has no control over its application. The subject was, how- 
ever, brought before the Assembly in what are technically called 
“overtures” from the Presbyteries of Paisley and Lauder, the 
former of which we copy. 


“Whereas a sum of £500,000 has been paid over to certain trustees 
by James Baird, Esq., of Auchmeddan, to be by them expended on 
certain objects specified in a deed of trust executed by the donor on 
the 24th day of July, 1873: and whereas, among other objects, it is 
provided by the said deed in particular that the trust funds, so far as 
they are given to augment the stipends of ministers of parishes, or to 
support endowed territorial work, shall be dispensed in accordance 
with certain principles fully set forth by the donor, but which have 
not been hitherto adopted by the Church ; as, for example, the prin- 
ciple that a body of trustees appointed by a private individual, and 
olficially unknown to the constituted Courts of the Church, is lhence- 
forth in carrying out the objects of the trust, to exercise functions of 
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superintendence of the ministerial conduct of the clergy in discharge 
of the duties of their office, and especially in their preaching of the 
Word, ordering of public worship, and visiting of their parishes and 
flocks, all of which superintendence belongs properly and solely to 
the constituted Courts of this Church: nt whereas it is implied in 
the said deed, that the donations to be granted to the ministers of the 
smaller livings in the Church are to be granted on the distinct condi- 
tion that a right of superintendence over their professional conduct 
and ministerial work is admitted to belong to these trustees so ap- 
pointed and officially unknown to the constituted Courts of the Chan 
and that the stipends or donations shall be given year by year so lon 
as the said trustees are satisfied that the gospel is ‘ sincerely believe 
and faithfully preached by the recipients, and may at any time be 
withdrawn by the givers at their absolute discretion, without an 
judicial inquiry or any official judgment in the matter by the Church 
Courts : 

“Tt is humbly overtured to the venerable the General Assembly by 
the Presbytery of Paisley that, in thanking Mr. Baird for his munifi- 
cent gift, while they acknowledge the goodness of his intentions in all 
that he proposes in the aforesaid trust-deed, and declare that they will 
thankfully receive such moneys as may be — by his trustees for 
the purpose of erecting and endowing churches, and for other lawful 
tee ag named in the trust-deed, the Assembly request the donor to 
modify the conditions of the trust-deed, so as to be in keeping with 
the constitution of the Church.” 


Upon this the General Assembly, by a majority of 129 votes to 
59, declined to take action. No copy of the trust-deed was ap- 
pended to the Paisley overture, and therefore, it was ruled, the 
House could know nothing about that document. A finer eccle- 
siastical illustration of the proverb, that none are so blind as those 
who won’t see, could not be wished for. “It amounts,” as The 
Scotsman acutely remarks, “ to nothing less than this—that enor- 
mous endowments may be given in perpetuity to be divided 
among the ministers of a Church according to certain rules laid 
down by a private individual, or rather according to the more or 
less shifting opinions and judgments of certain other persons, 
and the Church is to have no knowledge of and consequently no 
control over the matter.” In other words, a Presbyterian Church 
has suffered itself to be bribed by a gift of half-a-million of money 
into the admission of a precedent fatal to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Presbyterianism. 
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